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$261,000,000 


NOW BEING SPENT IN 
and NEAR NEW ORLEANS 


IN NEW ORLEANS and Louisiana, men and 
money are at work. More than a quarter 
billion dollars are being spent on construc- 
tion jobs . . . evidence of faith in New 
Orleans’ future. 


These are no paper plans. The projects are 
now under way. Miles of paved highways. 
A spillway, insurance forever against floods. 
One of the nation’s finest Airports. Union 
Terminal, Docks, Administration Buildings, 
Warehouses. An abundance of skilled and 
unskilled labor makes it unnecessary to im- 
port workmen. 


State, city and private corporations are 
working harmoniously together. They are 
making this seaport and manufacturing 
center more useful to industry and a bright 
spot on the business map. 
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MAKING 
NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING 
THE OLD 











Serving Everybody in America 
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The safety of investment in all transportation 
securities is derived from the essential service 
which is provided the public. American auto- 


mobiles are a transportation system quite com- 


parable with its railroads. 


They are so essential a unit in modern life that 
the imagination is strained to picture what 
would happen if the millions of automobiles 


were to cease running for one single week. 


The automobile dealer serves this immense 
necessity —the investment of himself and his 
associates expresses their confidence in its per- 
manence and soundness. They know that when 
motor cars are being worn out so much more 
rapidly than they are being built, as for months 


past, it means that the national automotive 
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transportation system is approaching a need for 
renewal through buying. 


Public buying must come, and when it does, the 
public will meet a dealer body more able and skilled 
than ever before. Business done.will be on a basis 
of fairness to both buyer and seller—and that 


means the dealer’s investment will earn a profit. 


The Oakland Motor Car Company’s program 
of doing business is based on the principle of 


dealers making money. We believe no exetutive 
group is more concerned with the problems of 
all dealers than the management at Oakland. 
At Oakland there is in building a principle, 
“Making New Friends and Keeping the Old,” 
which is applied most definitely to dealer 
relations as well as to all dealings with the public. 
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Chevrolet truck prices, $355 to $695 — above 114-Ton Truck on 131” wheelbase with Stake ] 


2 If your firm uses automobiles or 
/CHI CHEVROLET 2 H trucks, investigate Chevrolet. 


Today’s Chevrolet line includes 
twelve new passenger car models, many of them 
especially well-adapted to field work. The com- 
mercial group is composed of a sedan delivery and 
three capable trucks. Six-cylinder 50-horsepower 
engines, sturdy full-length frames, long semi- 


elliptic springs, fully enclosed brakes and many 


mechanical improvements are general throughout 
both lines. Every car and truck is an outstanding 
example of high quality at low cost. 


One of Chevrolet’s 10,000 authorized dealers is 
within easy reach, ready to co-operate with you. 
Let him show you how well Chevrolets are built— 
how capably they do their work—and how consist- 
ently they live up to the slogan “‘for economical 


transportation.”’ 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. All prices f. o. b. factories. Special equipment extra 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


The Great American Value 
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Two 


LINE 
Editorials 


The Bonus belies the Latin mean- 
ing of that word. 


How easy it is to spend other peo- 
ple’s money! 


A prediction: Stocks next year 
will sell more than twenty-five per 
cent. above recent low levels. 


The end of Winter should end 
acute depression. 


The utility of hounding utilities is 
apparent only to squint-eyed politi- 
cians. 


The shortest month did give shorts 
bad half-hours. 


March income tax collections will 
cause cold shivers in Washington. 
That’s not a guess: it’s a certainty. 


Farm prices wont stay perma- 
nently below pre-war levels. 

The best Spring tonic: Better 
Business. 

Britain’s Labor Government may 
soon be relieved of its labors. 


“Speech is silver.” Congressional 
speeches have gone the way silver 
has. 


Natural gas is doing better than 
gasoline. 

Free-trade Britain is 
towards tariffs. 


veering 
The rubber industry should have a 
rebound. 


A chestnut: 
outlook is black. 


the coal industry's 


Stalin is riding for a fall. 


_ Idle money will ‘soon seek harness- 
ing. 


The second quarter shouldn’t be 
half-bad. 
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Victoria Venetians in the 
National City Bank Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CONTROLLED 


SUNLIGHT... 





UNLIGHT is soft, golden and mellow when 

it comes through Victoria Venetian Blinds. 
The glare is gone yet the volume of natural 
Wiggutes Fenssias light is not diminished. (And the ventilation 
is better, too, for the air is deflected upwards. 

Drafts are avoided ... no disturbance to papers on your desk. 

@ What a practical solution of the sunlight and ventilation prob- 
lem! For offices, banks, schools, apartments, residences, the use 
of Victoria Venetians is constantly increasing because of their excel- 
lent service, simplicity of operation and saving in costs. “Better 
Daylight” tells the story. It will pay you to send for a copy. 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 






\ 


‘Blinds since 1894 a 
Norwalk, Ohio 
Representatives in Principal Cities \—| 
ICTORIA J 


VENETIANS 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


} OU can pick business 


right out of the air by watching 
world trade trends. By watching 
world trade trends and utilizing them 
as a source of profit, the net results 
at the end of the fiscal year generally 
reflect this vigilance in a profitable 
balance sheet. 

World trade trends affect every 
business everywhere. They are just 
as important to the giant in the auto- 
motive industry as they are to the 
small manufacturer selling an inex- 
pensive article, retailing at a dollar. 
If you are a manufacturer or a 
merchant, or a salesman or a big 
business executive engaged in world 
trade, your daily bread and _ butter 
depends upon how you watch world 
trade trends, and act upon them. 
World trade has not gone to the 
dogs. There is less of it to be had 
just now, it is true. But for those 
who have the vision and courage to 
go after it there are many rewards to 
be reaped. 

What are these world trade trends? 
How should they be analyzed in 
order to turn them into a source of 
profit? These questions will be an- 
swered by Lucy A. Goldsmith, a 
well-known authority on the subject, 
in an early issue of Forses. 


I; the manufacturer’s agent— 
the factory salesman—on the way 
out? 

We have been hearing a lot of 
late to the. effect that, under the 
“new order” of distribution, there is 
no place or no need for the factory 
salesman, that he has outlived his 
usefulness. Is this so? 

M. Sweyd of M. Sweyd & Son, 
western agents for a number of 
manufacturers, is not in accord with 
those who take the affirmative view 
of this important question and in a 
bang-up interview with J. G. Donley, 
he will state his side of the case in 





an early issue of ForBEs. 
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HIS advertisement is addressed to 
, of unusual ambition. Others 
should not waste time reading it. 

In all the years we have been watching 
the careers of men in business, we have 
come to the conclusion that there are 
just three types — 


1. The man who can’t go higher because 
he is naturally a plodder 

2. The man who has the ability to go 
higher but not the ambition 

8. The man who has the ability, and the 
will to make it pay the very highest 
cash reward 


This advertisement is addressed to the 
Number 3 man. He is already on his way 
to a bigger job at a bigger salary. He 
knows there is no magic mumbo-jumbo 
that will get him there. But he also 
knows that there are ways of shortening 
the trail, and hé wants to follow the 
way that other men have proved to be 
clearest and straightest. 

The man who wants to reach the 
$10,000, or the $20,000, or the $50,000 
class, and won’t be happy until he does 
—the man who has a stout heart and a 
resolute mind—to him we ay this: 

It is obvious that superior earning 
power depends upon superior knowledge. 


WANTED... «Safe men. for 


dangerous times. Out of | 
depression will” emerge: ne 
fortunes, 1 new v les de ou 


Tro men who are 


IMPATIENT to 
FORGE AHEAD 
FINANCIALLY 


But how can you get this superior know]- 
edge? Not in office hours. No matter how 
hard you work, your vision is bound to be 
limited by the walls of the job you’re in 
now. Question any high-salaried man, 
and you’ll find that he fitted himself for 
stepping up by mastering his immediate 
job and at the same time mastering the 
essentials of the one above. 

It would be absurd to say that all 
successful executives took the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute Course and Service. 
Sheer genius finds its own way tothe top. 
But wearenot talking to men of genius— 
simply to men of more than average 
ability who want to cash in on their full 
powers in the shortest possible time. 

To such men the Institute offers just 
the special knowledge that has made a 
tremendous difference in the lives of 
thousands and thousands of business 
men. 

For example—one of them was Works 
Engineer at $4,200. Now he is Vice- 
President and General Manager at 
$18,000. 

Another was Manager at $3,600. Now 
he is Regional Manager at $15,000. 

Another was Production Manager at 
$4,800. Now he is President at $21,600. 

The names and business connections 

































of these men are all on file at Institute 
headquarters. Their experience, and the 
experience of the 402,000 other men who 
have used this*common-sense method of 
increasing their earning power, is an 
argument stronger than anything we 
could write. 

Among the other 402,000 are William 
Wrigley, Jr., President, The William 
Wrigley Jr. Company (Wrigley’s Gum); 
Thomas H. Beck, President, P. F. Collier 
& Son Company; Francis A. Countway, 
President, Lever Brothers Company 
(Manufacturers of Lux and Lifebuoy 
Soap) ; Edwin A. Fuller, President, Fuller 
Construction Company; Roy Howard, 
Chairman of the Board, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers; Charles E. Hires, Chairman 
of the Board, Hires Root Beer Company. 


Send for the facts 


The new Course, up to the minute in 
every detail and numbering among its 
contributors such outstanding business 
leaders as Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., the Hon. 
Will H. Hays, Bruce Barton, Dr. Julius 
Klein and David Sarnoff, is ready now. 

Your name and your address in the 
space below will bring you the facts. There 
is no obligation. Mail the coupon now. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 431 Astor Place, 
New York City.(In Canada, address Ale::ander Hamilton 
Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me“ What an Executive Should Know,” which 
I may keep without charge. 
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IRON FIREMAN 
of TINTS 
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IRON FIREMAN cuts fuel bills... provides 
, automatic heat... prevents smoke 
.-. saves labor. 
Success in your business, or economy 
in your home—each hangs on a single 
thread: Keep your costs below your income. 
A recent survey shows that, in busi- 
ness installations, Iron Fireman sav- 
ings represent average earnings of 39.4 
per cent per year through fuel savings 
alone. In residences, the survey showed 
average savings of $90 a year on fuel 
alone. Iron Fireman users will save 
more than $5,000,000 in 1931. Will 
you get your share of these savings? 


Let Iron Fireman Help Pay for Itself 
Iron Fireman can be purchased on the 


users saving more than 


$5000,000 A YEAR 


im : 


~ 


YY: 





time payment plan. Fuel savings and 
other economies of operation will go 
far toward meeting your monthly 
payments. 

Write for illustrated literature, or 
ask your Iron Fireman dealer to send 
an engineer to examine your heating 
plant or boiler and estimate your —_ 
siblesavings. Use thecoupon. Iron Fire- 
man Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore. Branches 
or subsidiaries in Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, New York, Milwaukee. 
“at Dealers everywhere. 

a . 





Scate-Planters Bank Building, Richmond, 
Virginia—'‘Iron Fireman has cut our fuel bill 
in half. There is also saving in labor as the 
machine is fully automatic, affording more 
uniform heat and constant boiler pressure.” 
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“IT do not,” says Mr. Sweyd, in 
part, “wish to belittle organization, 
or to stand out against anything that 
tends to straight-line distribution and 
take out the needlessly costly kinks. 
But I do insist it is time to call a halt 
in misguided attempts to standardize 
consumers through over-organization 
of the natural processes of distribu- 
tion. These efforts are likely to prove 
costly in unforeseen ways, particu- 
larly if they thoughtlessly, ruthlessly 
decimate the ranks of those liaison- 
officers of distribution—the factory 
salesmen.” 


I T is generally conceded that 
the return of our former prosperity 
will depend in large measure upon 
the resumption of large-scale activity 
in the building industry. 

How can construction work be 
stimulated? Much high-powered 
study is being given to ways and 
means to bring back ‘to even normal 
activity the vast industry which but 
a few years ago reached a total of 
nine billion dollars annually and upon 
which many other industries, with 
payrolls in normal times of millions 
of men, are dependent. 

Happily, there is now a swing 
away from the rule of “Let the buyer 
beware”’ in the construction industry, 
but much remains to be accomplished, 
particularly in the small home field, 
in the way of remedying the many 
evils which still exist. 

With foreclosures a scourge to 
mortgage lenders and bankers, with 
unemployment in the building trades 
and in industries related to building 
nothing less than tragic, and with 
investors in building bonds to a total 
of eighteen billions either in financial 
or mental distress concerning their 
principal and interest, it is obvious 
that radical changes must be consid- 
ered. 

Home-buying must be made easier 
and safer; purchasers of houses 
must have some reasonable assurance 
that they are getting full value when 
they invest their savings; they must 
be guarded against unscrupulous, 
shoe-string “builders” whose respon- 
sibility ends when they turn a deed 
over to a buyer. 

These and many other important 
phases of the situation will be dis- 
cussed authoritatively by Clyde A. 
Mann in a forthcoming issue. 


V \ HAT are the favorite stocks 
of the most successful corporation 
leaders in American industry ? Ques- 
tionnaires have been mailed to the 
heads of over 1,000 corporations and 
the replies will be analyzed in the 
Forbes Ninth Quarterly Stock Ques- 
tionnaire. 
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THE COLUMBIA River BASIN 


POURS* ITS 


















* PORTLAND'S 
ANIMATING CLIMATE 


Portland's seasonal climate is animating and ener- 
gizing without excessive humidity and without 
extremes of heat and cold. It is considered *‘scien- 
tifically balanced."” A world-renowned scientist 
states, ‘Man is more active physically at a tempera- 
ture of 55 to 70 degrees than when itis colder or 
warmer, and he does his best brain work when out- 
door temperature is around 40 degrees.”” Portland's 
climate fits these specifications exactly. A 10-year 
average for January was 39.6 degrees and for 
July 67.2 degrees. The enervating heat of torrid 
summers, the biting cold of frigid winters are 
unknown in Portland. 


*The Columbia’ River Basin 
and Portland is analogous t> 
a colossal funnel. The widest 
part of the basin is the rim of 
the funnel and the outlet at 
Portland is the spout. See map, 


On tue Paciric Coast Nature endowed 
an area of 250,000 square miles (which 
is equal in size to the combined areas of 
all New England, plus New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Indiana) with climatic,* topo- 
graphic, and geographic advantages. 

Around it she framed a barrier of lofty 
mountains, gave it one strategic, water- 
level gateway, where was destined to be 
the City of Portland, the commercial 
capital of this Northwest Empire. 

Today this great Empire is called by 
economists the Columbia River Basin, 
and it is a funnel of commerce through 
which its trade gravitates into its nat- 
ural spout at Portland. Portland is the 
logical distribution center of the Pacific 


WEALTH INTO. 


PORTLAND 








ONNECTICUT 
; ON SAME SCALE 











Northwest; that’s why eastern factory 
branches, sales representatives and dis- 
tributors are locating here on an un- 
precedented scale. And there are other 
reasons: 

Portland is the first port in the Pacific Northwest... 
Portland offers unexcelled transportation and storage 
facilities; 4 transcontinental railways; 59 steamship 
lines; 109 auto freight lines; 614 miles of docks; and 
more and larger warehouses than any city in the 
Northwest. Low living costs and high per capita 
wealth. (44.6% of Portlanders own their own homes.) 
Portland has an ideal working climate and unequalled 
social and recreational advantages. 


These facts and others on Portland, 
the Ideal City in which to Work—to 
Play—and to Live, have been compiled 
in an interesting industrial survey and 
will be sent to any executive requesting 
a copy. Use the coupon. 


Come On-to-Oregon and Portland this year... learn first hand the opportunities that 
await the man with vision and capital. While here enjoy your favorite outdoor 
sport in America’s most alluring vacation playground. The trip of a lifetime awaits you. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The fresh water 





ON-TO-OREGON, Inc 


1394 PUBLIC SERVICE BUILDING, Portland, Oregon 


Please send me data on the Portland’Market, its 
commercial and industrial opportunities and future. 


Name 
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BEHIND STROWGER PRODUCTS 


LONG MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
—WORLD-WIDE USAGE 


First-time users of Strowger 
products often express won- 

der that Strowger equipment 

is able to perform so well—to 
show such durability and sturdi- 
ness under the stress of long 
continued use. 

They wonder why Strowger re- 
lays, for example, outlast and 
out-perform any other relay ever 
devised. Why Strowger Private 
Dial Systems offer such vast im- 
provements and economies over 
other systems of intercommuni- 
cation. Orwhythe Strowger Power 
Supervisor's Board is so thoroughly 
adaptable to modern power net- 
works. 

The answer is that behind every 
Strowger development there is a 
thoroughly experienced technical 


Private Dial 
Telephone Systems 
Industrial Fire 
Alarm Systems 
Watchmen’s Supervisory 
Systems 
Relays, Switches and 
Miscellaneous Signal 
Accessories 
Power Supervisor's 
Boards 








SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES Los Angeles: 


* 
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STROWGERSSUTOMATIC 


DiAL SYSTEMS 





Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


——— Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Cleveland: St. Paul: 


Boston: 


New York: 


organization—the same engi- 
neering staff which has devel- 
oped and perfected the dial 
telephone system now in use 
the world over. Every Strowger 
device is based on certain elec- 
tro-mechanical elements of 
apparatus which have been suc- 
cessfully serving the telephone 
industry since 1892. 
Strowger products now embrace 
almost the entire field of elec- 
trical communication, signaling 
and control. Those listed below 
are typical examples of a con- 
stantly growing number of pro- 
ducts which are daily proving their 
usefulness to business and in- 
dustry. Information concerning 
any—or all—of them will be glad- 
ly furnished on request. 


Public Dial Telephone 
Systems 
Municipal Fire Alarm 
Systems 
Police Supervisory 
Systems 
Portable Telephones and 
Line Test Sets 
Railway Telephone and 
Communication 

Apparatus 








Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 


GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 


Company, Ltd., Vancouver: 


U.S.A. IN JA 


IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Pp 
PAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 


Tel , Ltd., Sidney: 





IN CHINA—Automatic Telephones of China Federal, Inc., 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., 


Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London: Automatic Telephone Ma nufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: 
The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. FORBES 


MR. MELLON, 
PLEASE 
CHANGE 
YOUR POLICY 


ECRETARY MELLON: Your 

financial statesmanship has made 
America your grateful debtor. Main- 
ly through your genius the na- 
tional debt has been reduced over 
$9,000,000,000 in eleven years. You have consistently 
effected refunding operations involving many billions 
without once causing the slightest unsettlement in the 
money or security markets, a feat without parallel in 
financial history. Against waves and hurricanes of 
unsound, destructive agitation, and attempted raids on 
the Treasury, you have stood up, a veritable Rock of 
Gibraltar. To you, more than to any other individual in 
the land, do taxpayers owe the rapid reduction in the 
public debt from $25,482,000,000 to $16,185,000,000. 

ut, Mr. Secretary, will you please change your debt- 
reducing policy? Will you not please give first thought 
to the present, not to posterity, now that most taxpayers 
are struggling against heavy odds to make ends meet? 
We cheerfully submitted to excess taxes for the purpose 
of reducing the national debt faster than called for in 
the bond when we were prosperous. But we earnestly 
urge you to go to the limit to lighten our burdens in this 
time of depression and deficits. 

Announce and adopt this policy forthwith, and you 
will earn our still deeper gratitude—and at the same 
time will help immeasurably to hasten the return of pros- 


perity. 


The only real wealth is goodwill in our heart. 


MY KNEW Gandhi, who now bulks 
IMPRESSION so largely on the world stage, 
OF almost thirty years ago. He then 
GANDHI lived in Durban, the chief city of 


the South African colony, Natal. 
He was originally a little-known lawyer. But he became 
an extremely active worker among the many Indians who 
then served on sugar plantations and in other humble 
capacities. I was a reporter and editorial writer on the 
Natal Mercury, the most influential newspaper in that part 
of the world. Many and many a time Gandhi came to the 
office with reports of his activities. He had an extraor- 
dinarily keen appetite for publicity. In common with my 
newspaper colleagues, I had doubts as to whether he was 
the more eager to get into the limelight or to improve the 
conditions of his fellow-countrymen, conditions which 
were capable of considerable improvement. It did not take 
him long to become recognized as the foremost local 
champion of the Indians in that colony. As he became 
better known, his activities naturally received more atten- 
tion. 


In those days he was not regarded as an ascetic. So 
far as any of us knew, he ate as much as the rest of us, 
he wore good clothing and lived in normal style. 

It might be doing him an injustice to suggest that he 
has not yet lost his taste for the limelight. His attitude 
toward compromises offered by the British Government 
does, however, excite suspicion that he relishes the role 
he has long filled rather than the thought of subsiding 
into relative obscurity. At that, I am inclined, looking 
back, to believe that Gandhi from the start has been ani- 
mated by a sincere desire to better the lot of his fellow 
mortals. 

All of which makes it difficult to guess what Gandhi is 
likely to do next. 
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Stop Nourishing Soviets, Our Worst Enemies! 


HOULD loyal American industrialists, American 

corporations, American bankers, for the sake of 

money, play into the hands of Tyrant Stalin in build- 
ing up Soviet Russia, confessedly the enemy of the United 
States and of every other non-Soviet country? 

What are the supreme aims of the Communists who 
are daily subjecting Russians to a greater and crueler 
measure of slavery? They avowedly aspire, among other 
things : 

To compel Russia, through forced labor and inhuman 
living conditions, to produce agricultural, mineral and 
other products cheaper than any other country. 

To wreck prosperity in all “capitalistic” nations by 
swamping their markets with slavery-made commodities 
and goods. 

To dominate international trade and thus bleed the rest 
of the world of its gold. 

To devote its mounting financial sinews to creating 
transcendently powerful armaments calculated to cow all 
other peoples. 

To propagate Communism ceaselessly in every other 
land with the objective of undermining their existing 
institutions and fostering revolution. 

In brief, to Russianize and tyrannize the whole world, 
depriving every family of its possessions, annihilating 
freedom, blasting family life and driving religion from 
the face of the earth. 

Daily it becomes clearer that Tyrant Stalin and his iron- 
hearted henchmen are determined to stop at nothing to 
attain their revolting goal. Not even Napoleon held human 
lives, human well-being, human happiness in greater 
contempt. Every man, woman and even child is regarded 
as nothing but a pawn to be moved hither and thither at 
the will of the inhuman players of the most abhorrent 
game perpetrated in modern civilization. 


OES that language sound grotesquely exaggerated? 
Read these items culled from the most reputable 
American newspapers within the last few weeks: 


A million held in Russian camps, classed as “exiles,” 
are driven to hard labor on official decree that they must 
work or starve. 

A fresh step in Soviet “labor mobilization” is an order by 
the Labor Commissariat that two engineers, who refused 
to accept jobs as ordered in the Siberian Kuznetsk coal 
and metallurgic region, be refused any other employment 
for six months. 

An official announcement: states: The problem of attract- 
ing hundreds of thousands of women to industrial labor 
is acute. To solve this problem as painlessly as possible, 
the government, together with trade unions and other 
social organizations, has elaborated a number of meas- 
ures directed towards freeing women from domestic 
work and securing the necessary care for children while 
the mothers are at work. 

“Soviet Conscripts All Farm Experts: Delinquents Face 
Prison”’—“All State administrations, factories and other 
enterprises, except those engaged in agricultural machine 
production, must within three days make a list of all agri- 
cultural technicians—agronomists, veterinaries, agrarian 
co-operators, and engineers—and place at least 60 per cent. 
of them at the State’s disposal for two months’ work on 
the Spring-sowing campaign. ... The order applies to 
students of both sexes in agricultural colleges, engineering 


courses and the like. . . . Delinquents, whether administra- 
tions or individuals, will be held criminally responsible.” 

J. Philip Harty spent six months in Soviet Russia, em- 
ployed as superintendent of a rolling mill. He was under 
contract to work for two years at $350 a month, but left 
at the end of six months. Shoes, he said, cost $60, oranges 
$1.50 each, butter $6 a pound, breakfast, consisting of 
black bread, an omelet and coffee for his wife and him- 
self, $11. The chief food in the locality in which he was 
stationed is black bread and cabbage soup. 


OW can any American industrialist or financier 

work hand-in-glove with Tyrant Stalin in fastening 
such conditions upon fellow-humans? How can they 
justify co-operating to entrench the Soviet government 
when it openly boasts that its ultimate purpose is to over- 
throw our own government and every other government 
throughout the world? 

Do American citizens guilty of aiding and abetting 
Tyrant Stalin prefer Russian Communism to American 
Democracy? Presumably they do, or how else could they 
defend the support they are extending to him? 

Should such enemies of our institutions not be so 
branded by our government? Should they not be held 
up to scorn by every patriotic American? Should not 
stock owners of corporations whose executives are traf- 
ficking with Tyrant Stalin demand the punishment of 
such executives by ignominious dismissal? Should not 
workers from end to end of this land rise up in protest 
against the strengthening of Soviet Russia’s ability to 
swamp America with the products of Russian slave labor 
living in starvation and misery? 

The time to stop this hellish conduct of highly-placed 
American industrialists and financiers is now. Continued 
indifference and inaction by government and people may 
cost us dearly. 

Let Tyrant Stalin wreak his vengeance upon this 
country and the world without one iota of succor and 
support from any liberty-loving Americans. 


ASHINGTON politicians 

have often acted of late as 
if they were anxious to discourage 
really worthwhile citizens from ac- 
cepting public service. All of their 
badgering of high-grade nominees for responsible public 
positions cannot be instigated solely by spite against 
President Hoover. It has become unusual rather than 
usual for Congress to endorse nominees without consult- 
ing them. Nor have notoriety-seeking politicians confined 
their mud-slinging to officeholders. Congressional com- 
mittees have hauled before them numerous eminent citi- 
zens of the highest attainment and character, and have 
treated them as if they were criminals. Happily, press 
and people are showing increasing impatience with such 
pin-headed, contemptible conduct. The value set upon 
the services of Congress is betokened by the nationwide 
insistence that it quit on March 4 and nov inflict any 
further “services” upon the country until December. 


POLITICIANS 
HARASS 
DECENT 
CITIZENS 
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Business Noah: “The Olive Branch at Last?” 











PRING is _ traditionally the 


TRY 

THIS time for taking a tonic. The 
SPRING best one that has come to our atten- 
TONIC tion is suggested in this communi- 


cation received from J. Kindle- 
berger, wide-awake business man of Parchment, Michi- 
gan: “When a youngster on the farm, we devoted con- 
siderable of our time to feeding chickens and hunting eggs. 
One year one of our chickens got the pip and it spread 
to the entire flock. We did not know at the time and we 
do not know now what caused the disease; but we do 
know that it spread until all of our egg producers were 
non-producers, and they wobbled around the barnyard 
glassy-eyed, and with their tail feathers dragging in the 





dust. An old farmer told us to mix cayenne pepper with 
their feed and it worked wonders. In a short time they 
had pep instead of pip. So, as the entire business world 
has been suffering with the pip for the past twelve months 
or more, we suggest that the pippers, instead of taking 
the cayenne pepper, indulge in a few hearty laughs occa- 
sionally. Having tried this remedy on ourselves we can 
testify to the fact that we have saved ourselves from a 
perfectly good nervous breakdown by substituting a good 
laugh for a glum look and a groan. 
“P, S.—Since dictating the above, our Mill Manager 
informs me that the biggest need of the mill just now is 
another order.” 
Let us, too, cast off the pip and go in for pep! 
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TO SUCH 
DEPTH HAS 
CONGRESS 
FALLEN 


EWIS L. PIERSON, head of 
the Irving Trust Company of 
New York, when I greeted him, 
after not having seen him for a 
long time, with the remark that he 
was looking extremely fresh and fit, blithely replied: 
“Yes; I now follow the Chinese principle of paying my 
doctor to keep me well and docking him if he ever lets 
me get sick.” Somehow, that observation conjured up 
the American people’s present attitude towards Congress. 
Everybody, from President Hoover down to the humblest 
citizen, has been earnestly hoping that our Washington 
law-makers would take a rest—and give the country a 
rest—for the next nine months. So plain and emphatic 
has it been made that the public value their activities at 
less than nothing that even the legislators could not blind 
themselves to the low esteem which they have fallen. 
What would any business executive or other employee 
think of himself if his superiors informed him that they 
would sooner pay him not to work than to work? Yet that 
palpably represents the value the nation places upon the 
services of its law-givers. Certain windy, empty, astig- 
matic Senators have given such exhibitions that no well- 
managed business organization would hire them at $25 
a week. Unfortunately, the fact that most of them repre- 
sent only a handful of voters, in contrast with the millions 
the more sensible Senators represent, does not limit 
their power for mischief. Perhaps it is too much to hope 
that a long rustication will give these “sons of jackasses” 
a saner perspective. 


Ability is arid without application. 


Have you hidden assets—or hidden liabilities? 


STOP. 
SILVER’S 
TRAGIC 
DEBACLE 


HE average American cannot 

begin to grasp the ramifica- 
tions of the injury to world com- 
merce caused by the tragic drop in 
silver from above fifty cents to ap- 
proximately twenty-five cents an ounce. So accustomed 
are Americans of the present generation to the gold stand- 
ard that it comes as a shock to them to learn that fully 
half the human race depend upon silver as their currency. 
Halving the purchasing power of one and a half billions 
of people has naturally aggravated inordinately the cur- 
rent depression throughout the world, even though the 
silver-using nations consume much less per capita than 
the more advanced nations using gold. 

During the World War enormous quantities of silver 
were shipped to India to pay for supplies and services. 
Selling of surplus silver by the Indian Government has 
played havoc with the market. In Japan and other coun- 
tries, gold has been supplanting silver since the ‘war. 
Meanwhile, rapid headway has been made in debasing the 
intrinsic value of silver coinage through using the much 
larger percentage of less costly alloys. Science and in- 
vention have evolved a few new uses for the white metal. 
Rather have gold and platinum come into vogue in the 
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manufacture of jewelry and for other ornamental and 
decorative purposes. 

Attempts at artificial regulation of basic commodities 
admittedly are fraught with danger. Nevertheless, an 
international conference should be called to take what- 
ever steps are found practicable to arrest the silver de- 
bacle. Either the United States or Great Britain should 
take the initiative. For one thing, a plan might be devised 
to avoid ruinous dumping of the white metal by the Indian 
government. Also, a large international silver loan to 
China might be worked out advantageously alike to that 
distraught empire, to silver-producing countries like the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and Peru, and to world 
commerce. The objective is so transcendently important 
that no effort should be spared*to attain it. 


Without faith, futile. 


It isn't Success if it isn’t Service. 


PERSONNEL 
ACTIVITIES 
NOT BEING 
SCRAPPED 


ERSONNEL activities — you 

must not now talk about welfare 
work—have not been scrapped dur- 
ing this depression. In earlier pe- 
riods of adversity they usually were 
sharply curtailed or wholly abolished. Does not this sig- 
nify that employers have become both more humane and 
more enlightened? John D. Rockefeller, Jr., devotes 
thought and money to a greater variety of purposes than 
perhaps any other capitalist in the world. Yet were you 
to ask him which of his efforts has impressed him as 
being most worthwhile, he probably would mention first 
of all his visit to Colorado during the terrible mine strike 
there in 1913, when, wholly unguarded, he visited many 
miners and, as a result, advocated the organizing of har- 
monious industrial relations between the men and the 
management. He is convinced that the brotherhood of 
man can be advanced by the establishment of the right 
kind of democratic relations between employers and em- 
ployed more practicably and effectively than by any other 
means—outside the realm of religion. 

At a meeting of the American Management Associa- 
tion this month, Edward S. Cowdrick reported that the 
“survival of personnel departments and programs in 1930 
was in striking contrast with the effects of the business 
depression of 1922,” and summed up his survey thus: 
“First—There has been no general abandonment of mod- 
ern industrial relations policies. Few, if any, companies 
have scrapped their personnel programs. Second—On 
the contrary, some companies expanded their industrial 
relations work during 1930. Third—Managing execu- 
tives are taking more interest in labor administration than 
ever before in this history of American business.” 

Yes, we are making some progress. 


Triumphs not full of difficulties are empty. 


Excelsior! 
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Ewing Galloway 


Pouring Large Steel Casting 


Steel Studies the Consumer 


Merchandising Has Displaced Production as Goal—In- 
dustry Has Learned That When Human Needs Can Be 
Located, Identified, Prescribed for and Met, Production 
Can Take Care of Itself—A Lesson for Other Industries 


PECIFICATION in steel is 
S said by heat treating engineers 
to have had its start some 25 
years ago, by pure accident. At that 
time there was only one formula. 
Steel was steel. A steel maker was 
one who had learned by experience 
how to peer through a tiny hole in 
a converter and tell by the motion 
and color of the seething mass when 
to shut off the heat and start pouring. 
A veteran of this rule of thumb 
era—so the story goes—lingered too 
long one day over his then legal beer. 
When he got back to the converter 
one look was enough. The steel, he 
ruled, had been overdone. There was 
nothing left but to scrap it, and that 
operation was performed. Then, to 
hasten the cooling, the scrap was 
quenched with water. 

When workmen attacked the great 
cinder-like mass of slag and metal 
with sledges, however, they found it 
unaccountably tough. It was harder 
to break up than anything they had 
ever experienced. The problem at- 
tracted the attention of executives. 
Metallurgists took samples of the 
steel and analyzed it. Experiments— 
confined before then to the problem 
of getting more tonnage and uniform 
quality of a single standard—took 
the form of a search for better steels. 


By T. M. GIRDLER 


President, Republic Steel Corporation 





That search is by no means ended, 
but it is so far ahead of its potential 
market that executive energy in steel 
is being shifted into the market place. 
Merchandising—which means a great 
deal more than mere _ selling—has 


now taken rank with production as 
the factors making for success in the 
steel industry. 


TEEL has learned that when hu- 

man needs can be located, identi- 
fied, prescribed for and met, produc- 
tion can take care of itself. It has 
learned also—and this is far more 
important —that the best trained 
scientific minds in the world cannot 
locate these needs within the confines 
of the laboratory; that the executive 
thinking to-day only in terms of pro- 
duction is likely to find himself man- 
ufacturing something for which the 
world can find no use. 

An experience in the recent his- 
tory of one of the constituent com- 
panies in the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion furnishes a specific illustration 
of the positive side of this condition. 
The company referred to is the Cen- 
tral Alloy Steel Corp. A pioneer in 
special iron and steel for special pur- 
poses, it had made an outstanding 
success of locating new markets for 
its products from within its own or- 
ganization. But some years ago its 
executives came to the conclusion 
that they were overlooking an even 
larger number of outlets. 

Central Alloy then did something 
previously unheard of in the steel in- 
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dustry. It began to 
advertise to the con- 
sumer in national 
periodicals a product 
never sold directly to 
the ultimate consumer, 
the rust resisting cop- 
per and iron alloy 
registered under the 
trade name of Toncon. 
This product has been 
going into pipe lines, 
stoves, sheeting and a 
score of other manu- 
factured articles for 
many years, but in 
every instance at least 
one and sometimes two or more inde- 
pendent manufacturing processes in- 
tervened between the production of 
the raw material and the sale of the 
finished article. 


N the first year of national adver- 

tising, sales of Toncan increased 
moderately. In the second year the in- 
crease was greater, and in the third 
year greater still. Some of this was 
due to increased use of the product 
by old consumers, but the point is 
that the vast bulk of the expansion 
came from new markets that the 
makers of the iron—experts in its 
qualities and possibilities—had been 
utterly unable to visualize. Exposing 
themselves to the need, so to speak, 
they found the demand spontaneous. 

The year of the largest increase 
referred to above was quite re- 
cent, but since then steel has taken 
several additional forward steps. By 
purchase, consolidations, and other 
realignments, it has been moving 
gradually nearer to the actual users 
of its merchandise. In everything, 
from kitchen utensils to cantilever 
bridges, it has been studying the cur- 
rent and potential uses of its prod- 
ucts, and though this market-minded- 
ness is only in its beginning, it has 
already yielded enough information 
to indicate that we are now entering 
the most far-reaching cycle of indus- 
trial change in our history. 

In general, this is manifesting it- 
self through an ever-increasing de- 
gree of specification—the making of 
special tools for special jobs—but 
there is another angle of almost equal 
interest to business men. In some 
manufacturing operations, because of 
the gulf that has always heretofore 
existed between the production and 
consumption of steel, specifications 
have been laid down where there was 
no need for them. 

I have in mind particularly a maker 
of tractor and farm equipment who 
had been buying steel from one of 
our constituent companies for many 
years. His orders included a certain 
simple part on which he had been 
paying a premium for high finish. 


View in polishing department of a modern steel mill. Special 
steels probably represent now, with alloys, 10 per cent. of the 


total annual production 


In furnishing this our company had 
been simply following instructions, 
and no one had ever thought of ques- 
tioning it. 

Moving nearer to the consumer 
and studying the uses being made of 
our products, we found that this 
finish was an out and out waste. The 
part was in such a position that one 
minute after the machine on which it 
was used went into action it was 
caked with dirt and generally it re- 
mained hidden for the life of the ap- 
paratus. Ordinarily, in recognition of 
this fact, it was not even painted. 
Our engineers pointed out the waste. 
Then they made a study of the serv- 
ice performed by the part and learned 
that common carbon steel at a much 
lower price would do the work just 
as well. 


IMILAR instances are to be 

found in virtually every manu- 
facturing enterprise, and the steel in- 
dustry is as vitally interested in lo- 
cating them as it is in finding new 
uses for its products. Carried to its 
ultimate possibilities, the process 
promises a continuous reduction of 
prices for articles made of steel, with 
consequent increased sales of those 
articles—and greater steel produc- 
tion. It promises also to preserve the 
backlog of common steel output 
which is essential to low prices for 
the highly specialized metals, and for 
the alloy steels now coming into 
widespread use. 

These alloy and special steels are 
now and always have been by-prod- 
ucts but that condition is rapidly 
changing. In fact, in recent years 
there has been a steady increase in 
the relative output of alloys. Special 
steels—depending on processing in- 
stead of the introduction of other 
metals for their varying qualities— 
probably represent now with alloys 
10 per cent. of the total annual pro- 
duction. At the present rate of de- 
velopment it will not be many years, 
in the opinion of most steel men, be- 
fore they represent at least 50 per 
cent. 

A few years ago it might have been 
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difficult to find a steel 
mill that could be in- 
terested in any order 
for less than a carload 
of its product. Ton- 
nage—immediate ton- 
nage — occupied vir- 
tually all the execu- 
tive energy and atten- 
tion. But while that 
is still the goal, the 
method of attaining it 
is being almost com- 
pletely reversed. The 
big order barrier has 
been flattened, and 
steel men are in the 
market for small ones, not alone for 
the increasing percentage of the ag- 
gregate tonnage they represent to-day, 
but for the information they furnish 
as a guide to the big tonnage of the 
next few years. 


HE only danger in this attitude 

is that the rate of change in the 
industries using steel products will 
become too rapid. The demand, that 
is to say, may reach a point beyond 
the newly developing merchandising 
capacity of the steel industry. Pro- 
ducing capacity is now well ahead of 
immediate requirements, and millions 
of dollars are being invested to in- 
crease this excess factor of safety. 
The steel industry is better prepared 
than at any time in its history to make 
whatever the country may need in its 
lines, but it is already getting into a 
position comparable to that of a doc- 
tor with too many patients. Its prob- 
lem in the next few years is going to 
be how to find time to prescribe for 
all of them. 

The warning I should like to offer 
all manufacturers using machinery or 
steel products in any other form is 
against self-prescription. No matter 
how much they may know about their 
own operations, they cannot possibly 
know if they have not spent a great 
deal of time around steel plants how 
many astonishing new special steels 
and alloys have been produced in the 
laboratories. 

In the cutting of metals, for ex- 
ample, one of the most efficient man- 
ufacturers of precision tools in the 
country, who had always prided him- 
self on keeping his plant up to date, 
found it economical recently to scrap 
all his machinery and equipment to 
get the advantages of the new tool 
steels. A survey had shown that in 
power, size and speed of operations, 
the old equipment was inadequate to 
the capacity of the new metals. 

Something like that is happening 
or is going to happen in every other 
industry using machinery or metals. 
In all sorts of finished articles new 
standards of light weight are being 

(Continued on page 28) 
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That Ten Billion Dollars 
We WASTE 


Uncle Sam Takes Hold of Marketing 
and Distribution and Provides a 
Service Station to Ailing Business 


SERVICE station for business 

men is maintained by the 

United States Department of 
Commerce. It dispenses facts and 
hgures, market data, and recommen- 
dations of merchandising methods. 
From it American merchants and 
manufacturers are getting informa- 
tion which enables them to trim their 
operating expenses and stretch their 
net profits. The demand is constant- 
ly growing. Seven years ago, when 
the Domestic Commerce Division was 
first organized, requests for service 
came in at the rate of a little over 
19,000 annually. In 1929, there were 
441,719. They ranged from routine 
inquiries for standard statistics to 
pleas for extensive surveys. 

To the man who sees the daily in- 
flow of thousands of appeals on a 
inultiplicity of subjects, it seems that 
the desire for business facts is uni- 
versal. Industrial engineers visit the 
department for help in planning sur- 
veys. Manufacturers with outputs 
running into the millions call for aid 
in laying out territories and planning 
sales campaigns. Managers of down- 
town stores in large cities ask for in- 
formation on store arrangement, 
stock control, costs of doing busi- 
ness, training of salespeople and ef- 
fects of parking on trade. But these 
are not alone in feeling the urge to 
keep up with the latest commercial 
developments. Owners of general 
stores at the crossroads, operators of 
suburban groceries, in fact all types 
of people directly or indirectly con- 
nected with business call on the de- 
partment for help. 


HE many who do are finding the 

4 familiar old Domestic Com- 
merce Division to be a thing of the 
past. In its stead, there are now three 


By FRANK M. SURFACE 


Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


new organizations: the Marketing 
Service Division, the Merchandising 
Research Division and the Domestic 
Regional Division. Each has. as- 
signed to it a part of the task of plac- 
ing in the hands of business men the 
weapons with which to wage war on 
waste. 


HE national bill for avoidable 

waste in distribution is estimated 
by authorities to be somewhere be- 
tween eight and ten billion dollars a 
year. A part is accounted for by mis- 
directed efforts of manufacturers 
with wide distribution. It often hap- 
pens that attempts are made to sell 
articles in territories where the mar- 
ket conditions do not justify the ex- 
pense of introducing a new item or 
of pushing an old one. No one tries 
to sell straw hats at the North Pole 
simply because everybody knows that 
the climate and other conditions make 
it a poor market. It is not so easy 
to tell just how much of a given prod- 
uct, a given area of the United States 
will logically absorb. The conse- 
quence is that advertising appropria- 
tions and sales efforts are sometimes 
lavished on one region while another 
with better possibilities is neglected. 
There is only one way in which this 
condition can be remedied, and that is 
to supply advertising men and sales 
managers with facts that will enable 
them to evaluate market areas more 
accurately. 

This is the task of the new Domes- 
tic Regional Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It is daily 
gathering together, through its field 


men and statisticians, more complete 
data to show purchasing power and 
buying habits of people of various 
regions of the country. So far, only 
a comparatively small part of the 
United States has been surveyed. 
Studies have been completed on the 
Southeastern States, New England 
and Philadelphia. Work is still in 
progress in the Gulf Southwest, the 
Pacific Southwest and the Pacific 
Northwest. The country has been 
divided into a number of regions that 
are more or less economic units. 
These are being surveyed as rapidly 
as possible. 

In every study of an area as a mar- 
ket, there are certain basic statistics 
which are elementary to the work. 
These have been gathered together 
and published by counties for every 
State. The result is a handbook of 
value to advertisers and sales man- 
agers, The Market Data Handbook of 
the United States. The originality 
and practical value of this publica- 
tion were attested by the award of 
the Harvard prize for advertising re- 
search to the Bureau employee who 
directed the compilation. 


FDEGIONAL surveys help to re- 
duce prices to everybody by 
making for more effective marketing. 
The direct benefit, however, goes to 
national and regional distributors. 
Retailers and wholesalers, too, have 
problems that call for immediate at- 
tention. A startling rate of mortality 
among restaurants was revealed by 
one of the Department’s surveys in a 
midwestern city. It was found that 
more than half went out of business 
every year. Another study showed 
that only a third of the drug stores 
in. operation had managed to survive 
for ten years or more. The other 
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It was a good store but losing 
business. The picture on the 
right shows the new set-up 


two-thirds had failed to keep up with 
the best retail methods and so had 
fallen a prey to competition. A local 
organization of Louisville found that 
a third of the grocery stores of the 
city went out of business every year, 
the equivalent of one each day. 

Here are losses in distribution with 
a vengeance, and losses that are far 
from being confined to the investment 
of the unlucky merchants who fail. 
Wholesalers and manufacturers usu- 
ally find themselves charging off 
losses to bad debts when retailers are 
forced to give up the fight. But that 
is still only half the picture. In many 
a surviving store, there are practices 
that are wasteful, though they may 
never lead to the bankruptcy court. 
A merchant may manage to keep his 
doors open despite the fact that he is 
daily paying tribute to inefficiency. 
It is the task of the new Merchan- 
dising Research Division to make in- 
tensive studies that will reveal just 
such wastes in retail and wholesale 
establishments. Its surveyors make 
careful and thorough analyses of go- 
ing concerns with an eye to discover- 
ing means of stopping leaks and 
faulty practices. 


STUDY of this type was made 

for retail grocers in Louisville, 
Kentucky. One of the first things 
brought to light was that the grocers 
of that city, and presumably every- 
where else, were maintaining para- 
sites on their shelves, idle stock that 
was being given room and board, so 
to speak, at the expense of the lines 
that did sell and did pay a profit. 
This condition was brought forcibly 
to the attention of Louisville grocers. 
In all of the stores intensively studied 
there have been eliminations of idle 
stock and space has thereby been 
created for items that sell. 
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MODERNIZATION means dollars and 
cents to progressive grocers as this test 
made in Jacksonville demonstrated 





USTOMERS could walk right 
C up to the shelf and pick out 
the jar of pickles they wanted. The 
lighting was improved, paint was 
applied, fans were put in, and in a 
week thirty-five new accounts were 
started. Thus the American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association has dem- 
onstrated that store planning pays. 
At Louisville, Kentucky, Uncle Sam 
first demonstrated how 
pendents could go modern. Now 
everybody is doing it, for it pays. 


inde- 


There were other striking results. 
Upon recommendations of the survey 
men, a lacal organization devised a 
bookkeeping system for retail grocers. 
A model store was set up during the 
course of the survey and innumer- 
able retailers have made changes in 
accordance with the principles thus 
brought out. The result in every case 
lias been to increase the volume of 
business and to lessen the physical 
labor required to serve customers. In 


‘the town of Glasgow, Kentucky, the 


suggested store arrangement was 
unanimously adopted. There are 
twelve grocers in Glasgow, and all 
twelve have remodeled their stores. 
A model grocery set up in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, was visited by hundreds 
of merchants and at least fifty in the 
immediate vicinity put the ideas thus 
gained to practical use in their own 
stores. 

The Louisville survey is only one 
example of the distribution cost 
studies that the Department of Com- 
merce has made and is now making. 
Similar work, for instance, has been 
undertaken for retailers and whole- 
salers of paints. It has resulted in 


Wh. 
a 


Photographs courtesy American 
Wholesale Grocers Association 


concerted action of the paint indus- 
try to eliminate a number of waste- 
ful practices. The president of the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association es- 
timates the value of the work to be at 
least a million dollars. A study of 
drug retailing and wholesaling is now 
under way. Work in dry goods and 
electrical goods houses is nearly com- 
plete. 

The Merchandising Research Di- 
vision collects and distributes data on 
credit and business failures. Until 
the National Retail Credit Survey 
was made, very littlke was known 
about the extent to which credit was 
used or of the variations in practice 
in different localities. While the 
Survey cleared up a number of such 
questions, its main value lies in the 
comparisons that individual retailers 
can make between their own opera- 
tions and those of others who do 
business under similar conditions. In 
one city a rather heroic use was made 
of the department’s credit findings. 
The retailers there, after going over 
the final report, asked that they, them- 
selves, be submitted to more stringent 
credit regulation by their wholesalers. 
The National Retail Credit Survey 
was found to be of such great value 
to business men that the work is be- 
ing continued and current informa- 
tion is distributed every six months 
by the department. 


T has often happened that busi- 

ness men have come to Washing- 
ton to get information of commercial 
importance and to do so have been 
obliged to spend days in going from 
one department to another. It is also 
true that a vast number of unrelated 
associations and other research agen- 
cies are annually turning out great 
quantities of business information. 
To keep track-of all of this material. 
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¢o maintain close contact with trade 
bodies, and to issue source books, di- 
rectories and periodicals is the job of 
the Marketing Service Division, the 
third of the three new organizations 
set up in the Department of Com- 
merce to serve domestic trade. 

Three times a month, the publica- 
tion Domestic Commerce is sent to a 
mailing list of some 13,000 business 
men. It contains brief items, rarely 
more than half a page long, covering 
outstanding developments in business 


research and improved methods de- 
veloped by merchants and manu- 
facturers. 

A corps of research men is kept 
constantly busy answering questions 
on every conceivable phase of busi- 
ness. These questions, most of which 
are received by mail, run high into the 
thousands every year. They deal with 
subjects which cannot be satisfac- 
torily covered by routine methods. 
Each question calls for careful re- 
search work. As the answering of 
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so many inquiries necessitates a wide 
knowledge of activities of organiza- 
tions of many types, the Department 
is able each year to issue a source 
book describing commercial research 
work throughout the country. 

In furnishing the services of the 
three new domestic commerce di- 
visions, the Department of Com- 
merce is attempting to answer the 
demand for a helpful government or- 
ganization designed for the sole pur- 
pose of serving business. 


Big Business Farming 


EN of words apparently are 

united in saying that it is im- 

possible to organize agricul- 
ture along industrial lines. Men of 
action, meanwhile, are so organizing 
the farm business. Factory produc- 
tion methods are being used on the 
farms regardless of whether the 
business is called a corporation, a 
company, a partnership or a one-man 
capitalistic enterprise. 

A study of Federal income tax 
records disclosed upwards of 10,000 
corporations engaged in the produc- 
tion and marketing of cotton, grain, 
fruit and live stock in the United 
States ; fruit and vegetable producing 
corporations that have financial bud- 
gets of $4,000 to $5,000 a day; dairy 
farms that have 1,000 cows each; a 
number of canning factories that 
maintain their own production areas. 
One canning factory farms 16,000 
acres that require the use of 120 
tractors and 400 mules. 

These corporations constitute, to 
be sure, less than one per cent. of all 
farms in the United States, but their 
number is increasing rapidly. Nine- 
teen Iowa farm corporations, with an 
investment of $9,000,000, recently 
have taken over the operation of 311 
farms containing 64,000 acres. Kan- 
sas has a dozen or more groups with 
holdings of 50,000 acres, and several 
groups have sprung up in Texas and 
In Iowa the groups do 
general farming and handle live- 
stock, but in the other states named 


the groups mainly are engaged in 


wheat farming and cotton growing. 


IFTEEN years ago it was diffi- 
i cult to find in Montana a wheat 
farmer operating more than a half 
section of land. There were 35.000 
of these wheat farm homesteaders 
then, but many of them were driven 


‘out by the post-war agricultural de- 


pression. Those who remained saw 


‘that they must reduce unit costs of 
“production in order to survive. Thev 


By JOSEPH FARRELL 


bought power machinery to reduce 
labor costs and rented or bought ad- 
jacent abandoned acreage so as to 
keep the machinery employed full! 
time. To-day there are only 14,000 
wheat farmers in Nevada, but these 
14,000 farmers are operating more 
acres and making more money than 
did the 35,000 farmers of fifteen 
years ago. They are using factory 
production methods. 


UNDREDS of these Montana 

wheat farmers are handling be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 acres each with 
three-plow, four-plow and six-plow 
tractors. The factory system of pro- 
duction has been developed to the 
point that one man is enabled to 
handle the field work on from 700 to 
1.000 acres, and on one farm—the 
Schnitzler farm at Homestead—1,600 
acres per man in field work has been 
achieved. This farm has been built 
up from 800 acres to 7,000 acres in 
the last sixteen years on the profits of 
each preceding year. It is the second 
largest wheat farm in the State. It 


produced approximately 150,000 
bushels of wheat last year. 
From Montana eastward and 


southward, through Kansas and into 
Oklahoma, reports the United States 
Department of Agriculture, there 
has been going forward a develop- 
ment that has meant an astonishing 
increase in the acreage per farm in- 
volved in wheat production. South- 
west of this area there is an almost 
equally remarkable development in 
large-scale cotton farming. Similar 
tendencies, .although not so pro- 
nounced, have been manifested in 
certain parts of the western Corn 
Belt. 
This tendency toward larger-scale 
production, according to C. L. 
Holmes of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, has vastly in- 


creased the amount of power, land 
and equipment of products, not only 
per man, but per farm. It has also 
meant, in most cases, a vastly in- 
creased capitalization of the indi- 
vidual family farm unit. 

“The immediate effect of this 
change in the size of the typical fam- 
ily farm,” Mr. Holmes declares, “has 
been to lower significantly the cost 
of producing the farm crops involved. 
While this has increased the income 
of the farmers who have adopted 
these methods, it has tended to in- 
crease the production of the com- 
modities in question and to intensify 
the competition experienced in other 
areas where these advantages were 
not available. It has, of course, 
raised problems within the immediate 
area, since it has meant the elimina- 
tion of a considerable part of the 
former farm population. Undoubt- 
edly, it has meant a rather drastic 
sifting of farm proprietors, with the: 
elimination of those less well en- 
dowed with capital and with organi- 
zational and managerial skill. 


‘6 T is reported from Kansas that 

the wheat acreable per man un- 
der the new conditions is often at 
least three times what it was under 
the old conditions. This undoubtedly 
means a keen competition among the 
more favorably situated and better en- 
dowed farmers for the available sup- 
ply of land. Incidentally, it means 
the expansion of the wheat-farming 
area into regions hitherto devoted 
only to cattle grazing. The fact that 
for the time being these potential 
wheat areas do exist has postponed 
the more extreme effects of the in- 
creased competition for wheat land 
which this situation has brought 
about. Nevertheless. there has been 
an unmistakable stiffening of land 
values throughout all the area to 
which these new machines and new 
methods have been found to be 
adapted.” 
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LANTERNS That Will Signal 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


ancier on the payroll of the 

Federal Government concern- 
ing the probable time of business re- 
covery, I remarked that at least when 
better times come we shall know it. 

“No,” the Government official ob- 
jected, ‘“‘we perhaps shall not recog- 
nize the turn until we are several 
months beyond it.” 

Another sagacious mind in the 
Government employ, Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, just after returning recently 
from Europe, in explaining this 
anomaly, told me: “Statistical evi- 
dence of business recovery probably 
will not be available for a month or 
two after the turn, owing to the nec- 
essary delay in the collection and 
publication of these data. After our 
indicators of employment, physical 
production, and general volume of 
trade have recorded an appreciable 
increase extending over two or three 
months, I believe we shall be safe 
in saying that business recovery is 
under way.” 

Meantime, the alert executive and 
the trader in securities will not be 
content philosophically to accept the 
inevitability of a statistical lag. They 
will want intuitively or otherwise to 
sense that great psychological mo- 
ment when the turn comes without 
any delay. Accordingly, though 
recognizing the need of tarrying be- 
fore indisputable evidence comes in, 
they will seek more current informa- 
tion from ultra-sensitive indicators. 


C, HATTING with the ablest fin- 


OR the ordinary business man 

there will be a guide in his own 
ledger experience, which will perhaps 
immediately reflect a change in buy- 
ing attitude. The executive will have 
to correct the story told by his own 
bookings of new orders with his 


knowledge about the barometric char- 
acter of his business. For example, 
certain electrical equipment, which 
goes into new buildings, shows a six 
months’ lag behind launching of new 
undertakings. 

The executive can supplement his 
own experience with contacts with 
other representative business men 
and bankers, who make business sta- 
tistics, as well as read them. 

In attempting to tell how to in- 
terpret the lantern which will signal 
the return of prosperity, a leading 
economist of Yale University pointed 
out: “The turn will be made before 
we know it, but shortly thereafter it 
will probably reflect itself in the usu- 
al statistical indices of car loadings, 
kilowatt-hour power output, volume 
of retail trade, percentages of em- 
ployment (or unemployment) where 
available, etc.” 

Willford I. King, of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, in 
indicating how to read the story of 
approaching prosperity at the appro- 
priate time, declared: “When index 
numbers of wholesale prices, employ- 
ment, and physical production defi- 
nitely turn upward, the chances will 
be that better times are not far dis- 
tant. Buildings, automobile produc- 
tion or the stock market may lead 
the advance—such is often the case.” 

Answering the same query from 
the standpoint of a practical banker, 
Herbert Fleishhacker, president of 
the Anglo & London Paris National 
Bank of San Francisco, an outstand- 
ing personality on the Pacific Coast, 
remarked: “You ask how we may 
know from statistics that the turn is 
approaching. I should say first, the 
statistics of matured plans—building 
contracts, unfilled steel tonnage, etc. ; 
second, statistics of accomplishment, 
such as employment, production, car 


loadings, retail sales, bank debits, 
etc.—all to be anticipated by grow- 
ing stability in commodity and secur- 
ities markets, based on a sound con- 
ception of values.” 

Another banker, Arthur Reynolds, 
chairman of the Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, which is the largest bank west 
of the Hudson River, said: “I have 
the feeling that stabilization of com- 
modity and security prices will indi- 
cate that business recovery can be 
expected. When people realize that 
prices are not going lower, buying 
will set in again.” 


WISE veteran industrial execu- 
tive, George M. Verity, chair- 
man of the American Rolling Mill 
Company of Middletown, Ohio, also 
sounding the theme that crucial shifts 
in the business cycle are made in the 
dark, said: “The turn will no doubt 
be made without our being fully con- 
scious of it. The renewed use of the 
latent purchasing power of the public 
once started will move forward with 
an ever-increasing force and we will 
be conscious of. it when it is once 
fully under way.” 

The recent notable strength in the 
bond market, following the somewhat 
hysterical decline in the last quarter 
of 1930 which ran counter to eco- 
nomic fundamentals, lent especial 
timeliness to the recent studies on the 
relation between the bond market and 
business recovery undertaken by Dr. 
Frederick R. Macaulay for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 
In commenting on the immediate sig- 
nificance of the survey, Dr. Macaulay 
pointed out: “Rising prices for 
high-grade railroad bonds have in the 
past generally forecast business re- 
covery some months in advance. The 
length of time since prices of high- 
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grade railroad bonds reached bottom 
(September, 1929) is already much 
greater than the average lag before 
the beginning of business recovery.” 


HE Bureau, in its statement of 
conclusions, indicated that “ a fall 
in bond yields is a more important 
step to the process of business re- 
covery than a rise in the price of silk. 
“While it is no part of the work 
of the National Bureau to make fore- 
casts of business conditions, it seems 
eminently proper to summarize the 
results of our investigations of past 
experiences. With a very consider- 
able range in the time of lag and 
with a number of actual exceptions 
as to even the order, certain financial 
factors tend to turn before a turn in 
general business. First, a peak is 
reached in call money rates, then a 
peak in time money rates and com- 
mercial paper rates, then a peak in 
the yield of high-grade bonds, then 
a peak in the yield of second-grade 
bonds, then a low in stock prices. 
“When this sequence has been 
completed, business recovery, as 
measured by bank clearings, pig iron 
production, etc., is generally not far 
away. Sometimes business recovery 
begins before the above sequence is 
completed. At present the action of 
second-grade bonds and common 
stocks in making new lows is the 
uncertain element in the situation. On 
the other hand, if business recovery 
were to be delayed many months, the 
lag after the peak in call money, time 
money, commercial paper and high- 
grade bond yields would be most un- 
usually long.” 


NOTHER well known econo- 
mist-statistician, approaching the 
question of signals of recovery, espe- 
cially from the standpoint of the se- 
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of Prosperity 


curities market, confided to me, in a 
private chat: “I made a study of 
stock prices, bond prices and com- 
modity prices in previous business 
cycles, on the theory that this might 
throw some light on the probable 
duration of the present cycle. Except 
for the cycles during or just after 
the World War, the duration of bear 
stock markets seemed to average 
about one year, since 1900. The bot- 
tom of bear markets, judging from 
the 1920-21 cycle, also seemed to oc- 
cur three months after the termina- 
tion of the sharp drop in commodity 
prices, and four months before their 
definite upturn. According to the 
U. S. Department of Labor index, 
commodity prices as a whole ap- 
peared to reach relative stability last 
July. Of course, this is scarcely true 
of wheat prices, and toward the end 
of 1930 commodity prices sagged 
again. On the analogy of the earlier 
commodity stabilization, we should 
have reached the bottom of the bear 
market last October or November. 

“In the 1919-22 cycle, the period 
between the low point for bonds and 
for stocks was fourteen months. Ac- 
cording to the Dow-Jones bond in- 
dices, the bottom for bond prices in 
this cycle was September, 1929. This 
would again indicate a bottom for 
the stock market around November, 
1930. However, the bond market 
has not rallied uniformly. The high- 
est class issues have followed the or- 
dinary cyclical trend, but second-rate 
bonds have lagged and even declined, 
due apparently to institutional liqui- 
dation, bad distribution of bonds 
among weak banks, and lack of gen- 
eral confidence. The very recent 
firming of second-rate bonds perhaps 
indicates that the recovery of bond 
prices as a whole, although slower 
than in the previous cycle, is now 


Pig Iron Unfilled Steel 
Production Tonnage 
beginning. This should be watched 


very closely, in my opinion. 

“T think that interest rates provide 
little information as to the duration 
of this cycle. Apparently the coun- 
try had ample credit all the while, 
and the high interest rates of 1929 
were fundamentally due as much to 
restrictive action by the Reserve Sys- 
tem as from any actual shortage of 
credit. 

“In my opinion the bottom of the 
bear stock market might have oc- 
curred last October or November had 
it not been for the extensive bank 
liquidation which still had not oc- 
curred at that time. This liquida- 
tion we have recently been seeing, 
not only in the suspension of weak 
banks, but also in the liquidation of 
investment issues, including even 
Steel preferred. 

“Another feature in which this 
cycle differs from former cycles has 
been the almost universal effort to 
maintain wage levels. Apparently 
this is already effective in maintain- 
ing consumption, to judge at least 
from retail sales. 

“The problem still remains as to 
the profitable opportunities for the 
investment of capital. The building 
situation does not seem to me very 
promising in this regard, except in 
residential construction. The out- 
look for automobiles also faces a 
large supply of used cars which still 
run. I do not see any great impulse 
for business in this way, and this 
makes me feel that, while the acute 
stage of the depression is probably 
past, only a moderate recovery 
through 1931 can be anticipated.” 


N the search for the lanterns that 

will signal the return of prosper- 

ity, we should not forget that statis- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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The Tax Family 
Has a New Baby! 


By WILLIAM NELSON TAFT 


CHOOL taxes and sewer taxes— _ cially, Mississippi, the chances are 
City taxes and county taxes— that you're at least beginning to won- 
Income taxes and taxes on gas- der why the cost of living continues 
oline— to hit the ceiling when the papers are 
Taxes from the State and taxes so full of dropping commodity costs, 
from the government— lowered retail prices and all that sort 
And, if you don’t watch out, very of thing. 
shortly there'll be another tax tacked It’s the fault of the Sales Tax and, 


on whenever you buy anything from unless all signs fail, this lusty little 
a new 16-cvlinder, platinum-encrust- infant is going to be adopted as the 
ed town car down to a lollypop. pet of a lot of State legislatures the 
In fact, if you happen to be living next time they get together in con- 
in or buying the necessities and lux- vention assembled. Just as an ex- 
uries of life in Pennsylvania, Dela- ample of how a baby of this sort can 
ware, Connecticut, West Virginia or develop to husky manhood _in the 
Missouri you're already paying a space of a few short years, just re- 
fairly painless form of this newest member that, in 1918, there wasn't 
member of the Tax family—Sales any such thing as a gasoline tax, 
Tax, by name. . If you’re a resident while in 1929, only eleven years later, 
of Georgia, Kentucky or, most espe- no less than $431,000,000 was round- 
ed up by the State treasuries of the 

mes country from this source alone. 

a & Though it has sprung into promi- 

nence in the minds of most revenue- 
hungry legislatures only during the 
past few months, the sales tax idea 
is by no means a new one. The plan 








Bar of levying a tax on 
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. In the United States, the first seri- 
ous consideration of a general sales 
tax, to be collected by the govern- 
ment, was entertained during the 
days of the Civil War. But in spite 
of the exigencies of the financial situ- 
ation at that time the suggestion 
failed to meet with the approval of 
Congress. Nor has it had any better 
luck on Capitol Hill since 1863, 
though the complications of the “‘lux- 
ury tax” enacted during the World 
War still linger far from pleasantly 
in the minds of many. 


HAT, then, has revived this 
ghost and made it a very agile 
spectre at the present time? 

The reasons are two-fold—reasons 
which, apparently, have no connec- 
tion with each other, but relate to 
separate movements that have been 
slowly but surely gaining force for 
several years past. 

The first and most powerful of 
these is the desire of State legisla- 
tures to locate a new and untapped 
source of revenue, some easy and 
comparatively painless method for 
raising additional money to take care 
of gaping deficiencies in State treas- 
uries. It is far from a state secret 
(in any State) that receipts have not 
been keeping pace with expenditures 
or, to put it in the way that it has 
really happened, that expenditures 
have been permitted to race far ahead 
of receipts. 

The pet legislative point of view is 
something like this: “What does the 
cost matter? We don’t have to pay 
it now. All we have to do is to au- 
thorize it. Let some other legislature. 
five or ten years hence, worry about 
the bills. The voters want it—and 
even if they don’t know anything 
about it we'll make the grand ges- 
ture of giving it to them. It’ll help a 
lot when Election Day rolls around.” 
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Those “five or ten years” have 
rolled around, have been rolling 
around for some time, and the result 
is a collection of holes in a lot of 
State bank accounts big enough to 
drive a dreadnought through. To fill 
this hole, “some form of sales tax” 
has been officially recommended by 
the Tax Commissions or Committees 
on Tax Revision of a number of 
States, those who are experts on defi- 
cits being of the opinion that the easi- 
est way to raise a lot of money is to 
spread the tax thinly over as many of 
the populace as possible—and how 
could any tax be spread 
more generally than 
through the simple 
medium of making it 
payable by everyone, 
every time a purchase 
is made? 

The imposition of a 
tax of this nature was, 
for example, given se- 
rious consideration at 
the conference of four- 
teen mid-Western 
States affiliated with 
the National Council of 
State Legislatures held 
recently in Chicago. It 
was apparent from the 
action of this confer- 
ence, and particularly 
from statements made 
by those representing 
the organized farm ele- 
ment of the country, that there is 
much opposition at the present time 
to the system of levying a large pro- 
portion of State and local tax bur- 
dens upon real estate. It was pointed 
out that, in Ohio, nearly 94 per cent. 
of the State and local revenues are 
raised through the taxation of real 
estate and tangible personal property, 
intangible wealth paying practically 
no taxes in that State. A _ similar 
situation, in a somewhat lesser de- 
gree, exists in many other sections 
of the country. 

The National Council of State 
Legislatures therefore came to the 
conclusion that it should advocate the 
reduction of the burden upon real 
property and find some other method 
of “broadening the tax spread”—a 
favorite phrase at the moment—by 
increasing the number of taxpayers, 
suggesting sales taxes as the frst of 
a number of methods for relieving 
the burden on real estate. 





UT behind this more or less sud- 

den centering of legislative at- 
tention upon the sales tax as a first 
aid to unbroadened spreads and a 
very promising source of additional 
State capital lies another reason for 
the widespread consideration of a 
levy of this nature, a reason which 
can be traced back to the vitriolic 





“There Orter Be a Law!” 


broadcasts of W.K. (“Hello World’) 
Henderson, owner, operator, broad- 
caster and general factotum of radio 
station KWKH in Shreveport, La. 

Owners of radio sets in Eastern 
and Northern States seldom have the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Henderson 
voice to voice. But throughout the 
South, from Florida across to south- 
ern California, that deep-voiced 
“Hello, World—dawg-gone yuh, don’ 
go ’way now” that is the other trade- 
mark of the owner of KWKH,, is as 
familiar as Amos ’n’ Andy. And 
when Mr. Henderson has something 
to say he doesn’t be- 
lieve in beating around 
a bush. He prefers 
to beat his opponents 
to the punch. 

During the last 
presidential election, 
Henderson made 
known his __ political 
beliefs in no measured 
terms. In fact, he 
employed so many 
good old Anglo-Saxon 
nouns and adjectives 
that Senator Dill, of 
Washington, father of 
many of the laws de- 
signed to control ra- 
dio, worked himself 
into a fine lather try- 
ing to induce the Fed- 
eral Radio Commis- 
sion to hold Station 
KWKH within the bounds of verbal 
reason. Henderson just laughed, 
dared the Commision to do its worst 
and went blithely (and profanely) 
ahead. Later on, he did promise to 
mend his ways, but by that time he 
had accomplished his purpose of in- 
ducing everyone whose set could tune 
in on Shreveport to pick up KWKH 
every evening, just to hear what Bill 
Henderson had to say. 

Once the election was out of the 
way, it became necessary to scare up 
another “cause” and, quite through 
accident, Henderson hit upon the 
idea of lambasting the chain stores. 
One day, at a Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon, he heard a local merchant 
air his views of the type of competi- 
tion which the chains were giving 
the independently or locally owned 
stores. There happened to be a little 
vacant time on KWKH that evening, 
so the owner of the station invited 
the speaker to repeat his address in 
front of the microphone and, when 
he had finished a somewhat long and 
distinctly technical presentation of 
his subject, Henderson grabbed the 
mike and shouted: “T’ll tell you what 
that means. It means that these 
dirty, sneaking chain stores are com- 
ing into YOUR town and taking 
YOUR money and sendin’ it out to 
a bunch of crooked, no ’count loafers 
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in Wall Street! THAT’S what it 
means !” 

Naturally, it didn’t take long for 
this to become meat for candidates 
to State legislatures in the South. 
Many of their constituents were 
owners of small businesses. The 
chains were, for the most part, oper- 
ated by non-voters, managers im- 
ported from other States. So “Elect 
us,” they said, “and we'll pass a law 
that will hamstring the chains.” A 
number were elected on this platform 
and, to date, Georgia, Kentucky and 
Mississippi are the three most notable 
instances of the dovetailing of the 
two movements which have led to 
adoption of sales taxes—the desire 
for additional State revenue and the 
Shreveport-born cry that “there 
ought to be a law against the chains!” 





N Georgia, the result has been the 

adoption of a gross sales tax act 
which provides for the imposition of 
a “tax upon the business of selling 
any tangible property, real or per- 
sonal, at the rate of two mills on the 
dollar or $2 per $1,000 of gross 
receipts,” with a tax upon “the 
wholesaler, jobber or broker of one 
mill on the dollar or $1 per $1,000 of 
gross receipts.” In other words, the 
wholesaler is charged one-tenth of 1 
per cent. and the retailer one-fifth of 
1 per cent. for selling the same goods 
—a total tax of three-tenths of 1 per 
cent. ($3 per $1,000) which must be 
added to the retail price of the mer- 
chandise sold, in addition to the half- 
mill per dollar (50 cents per $1,000) 
tax on the gross receipts of Georgia 
manufacturers. 

Doesn’t amount to much? Onlv 
$3.50 on $1,000! Wait a minute.... 

The way in which this tax (offi- 
cially known as the Key Gross Sales 
Tax Act) hits at chain stores is ap- 
parent from the official explanation 
of Article VIII of the law, provided 
by the State Tax Commission. “In 
computing the amount of tax levied 
under the provision of this Act for 
any year, there shall be deducted 
from the values or from the gross 
receipts of the business, as the case 
may be, an exemption of $30,000 of 
the amount of such values or gross 
receipts. A taxpayer will be per- 
mitted to deduct but one exemption 
of $30,000, regardless of the number 
of businesses he may conduct... . 
A chain of stores is one business and 
but one exemption is permitted for 
the entire chain.” 


J ane tax works out in this way: 
A single store, doing a business 
of $100,000 a year in Georgia, pays a 
tax of .2 per cent. on $70,000 ($100,- 
000 less the exemption of $30,000) 
or $140. A chain of ten stores, 
each doing a business of $100,000 a 
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year, must pay a .2 per cent. tax on 
$970,000 ($1,000,000 less the single 
exemption of $30,000) or $1,940—au 
average of $194 per store, as against 
the $140 paid by an independently 
owned store doing the same volume 
as the average of the units in the 
chain. Darn’ clever, these Georgians, 
for lawyers who ought to know what 
they are talking about maintain that 
this form of anti-chain legislation 
will stand up even urider the scru- 
tiny of the Supreme Court. 

At one and the same time the Key 
Gross Sales Tax Act appeases the 
“there-orter-be-a-law” demand and 
adds many thousands of dollars of 
revenue to the none too well lined 
treasury of the State of Georgia. Of 
course, every penny of these thou- 
sands, plus additional thousands for 
the cost of the tax collecting ma- 
chinery, comes out of the pockets of 
the citizens of Georgia. But what 
of it? They asked for the law, 
didn’t they? 


ARDLY had Georgia swung its 

sales tax into action when Ken- 
tucky stepped forward with a simi- 
lar tax which makes even larger in- 
roads upon the pocketbooks of resi- 
dents of that State. As originally 
drafted, last Spring, the measure was 
frankly aimed at the chains alone, 
providing that their gross sales in the 
State should be considered as a unit, 
while the first $50,000 in sales would 
be exempted, thus freeing all smaller 
stores from the tax burden. 

But at about the time the bill was 
introduced the Superior Court of the 
Indiana District. ruled that chain 
stores could not be taxed in a differ- 
ent manner from other stores. There- 
fore, as it appeared to be necessary 
to change the provisions of the Ken- 
tucky tax act in order to prevent its 
nullification by the courts on the 
ground of unconstitutionality, the 
Blue Grass legislature came to the 
conclusion that there was no logical 
reason why any store, large or small, 
independent or chain, should be ex- 
empted and the bill was amended to 
include all retail establishments, thus 
proving rather much of a boomerang 
to those who had demanded its 
passage. 

Under this Act, stores must pay a 
tax based upon their total annual vol- 
ume of sales, those whose yearly 
business amounts to less than $400,- 
000 paying one-twentieth of 1 per 
cent. and the tax rising gradually, for 
every added $100,000 of sales, until 
it reaches 1 per cent. for “stores with 
gross sales in excess of $1,000,000 a 
year.” For small storekeepers, this 
tax is quite low—the store with sales 
of around $50,000 a year paying only 
$25 annually, and they do say that 
there are many independent retailers 


in Kentucky who are more than will- 
to pay this much to see their larger 
and more especially their chain com- 
petitors heavily penalized. This, how- 
ever, remains to be seen. 

It is when sales pass the $400,000 
that the tax commences to mount 
rapidly, rising from $450 on sales of 
$450,000 to $10,000 on sales of a 
million a year, the law specifically 
providing that “this tax shall be 
levied in addition to all other taxes 
now or hereafter imposed on retail 
establishments.” Thus the larger 
stores in Kentucky, as well as the 
chains, have to pay $10,000 a year 
per million of sales, on top of all 
present property and _ corporation 
taxes—or, rather, their customers 
have to pay this additional $10,000- 
per-million because, remember, “the 
stores are not taxpayers, but tax col- 
lectors.” 

Even owners of smaller stores in 
the State (at least those not entirely 
blinded by their anti-chain hatred) 
are beginning to realize that a tax of 
this nature may easily result in very 
serious consequences, for it will be a 
simple matter for subsequent legis- 
latures either to increase the rates in 
the lower brackets or, on the plea of 
another revenue-raising emergency, 
to drop the $400,000 limit for the 
1/20th of 1 per cent. classification as 
low as they desire. Already, in 
Georgia, with the sales tax there just 
about a year old, the Governor has 
informed the legislature that, as the 
State needs additional money with 
which to pay pensions, “apparently 
the only way in which these funds 
may be easily and economically se- 
cured is to decrease the $30,000 ex- 
emption by the Gross Sales Tax Act 
to $3,000.” 

Thus even the smallest of stores 
that tried to secure legal assistance 
in their fight against the chains now 
find themselves in the same tax-laden 
boat with their competitors. 


ISSISSIPPI completed the 

trilogy of Southern States 
that answered the plea for an anti- 
chain law by making effective, on 
June 1 of last year, a combination 
“Privilege Tax” and “Inventory 
Tax” that added a new wrinkle to 
the art of sales taxing. The Missis- 
sippi Privilege Tax is just another 
version of the Georgia and Kentucky 
sales taxes, levying one-quarter of 1 
per cent. on the gross income of the 
business of “those who sell any tan- 
gible property whatsoever, real or 
personal.” 

The anti-chain motif is evident in 
the provision: “Upon any person op- 
erating five or more stores in this 
State, there is levied an additional tax 
equivalent to one-quarter of 1 per 
cent. of the gross income of the busi- 
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ness of all such stores.” (Paren. 
thetically, this clause will almost cer- 
tainly result in the condemnation of 
the entire Act as unconstitutional, 
In fact, a lower court has already 
declared the law to be void, since it 
provides for the imprisonment of 
those who fail to pay the taxes pro- 
vided for in it. But these errors in 
law-making can be easily remedied, 
either by the Mississippi legislature 
at its next session or by the legisla- 
tures of any other States which wish 
to swell their revenues through the 
adoption of similar measures. ) 

The Mississippi Inventory Tax, 
which went into effect at the same 
time as the Privilege (or sales) Tax, 
imposes levies of varying sizes upon 
stores in direct ratio to the value of 
the stocks of merchandise which they 
keep on hand for the convenience of 
their customers. The amount of this 
tax ranges from $3 “where the value 
of the stock never exceeds $300” (a 
“store” of microscopic size) to $1,- 
500 “where the value of the stock 
sometimes exceeds $250,000.” This 
bright idea in taxation may speed up 
the turnover of retail stocks, but it 
will inevitably lead to much dissatis- 
faction on the part of customers who 
want to have the benefit of wide se- 
lections and, at the same time, will 
add further to the cost of living in 
Mississippi, since both the Privilege 
and the Inventory Tax must be “col- 
lected” by the stores in the form of 
increased prices. 


O far, general sales taxes have 

not been numerous, but there is 
a striking parallel in the case of the 
gasoline sales tax. You may not re- 
call it offhand but it’s a fact that, 
as late as the close of the World 
War, there was no such thing as a 
gasoline tax anywhere in the United 
States. In the single decade that has 
elapsed since 1919 (the figures for 
1930 aren’t in yet) this type of tax 
has grown to the point where it is 
now close to the half-billion mark. 
And $500,000,000 is a lot of money 
in any language, particularly when it 
comes out of your pocketbook and 
those of your fellow-citizens. 

The history of the gasoline tax 
deserves more than passing consider- 
ation at this time, for it shows (1) 
to what proportions a* movement of 
this kind can grow in a few years, 
(2) the danger of permitting even a 
“small” tax to gain a foothold, and 
(3) the extent to which revenue- 
hungry legislatures will go in adding 
a tax burden of this nature. 

One of the most unfortunate 
phases of the gasoline tax, from the 
viewpoint of stimulating protests 
against it, is what might be described 
as the “social” aspect of the case, a 

(Continued on page 29) 
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THOUGHTS 


ON 


T the moment we are a bit 

stunned by the exploitation of 
vreat productive innovations. We 
may have traveled too fast, and for 
the moment may have saturated the 
markets with all commodities, from 
the grains to the products of industry. 
But in the process there has been a 
general prosperity throughout the 
land comparable to no other period 
in history and not equalled by any 
other nation in history. . . . To tear 
down these facilities and supplant 
them with something of the unknown 
quality which has no particular vision 
or experience to recommend it would 
be a crime against the Creator and 
the faculties which He inspired to 
produce these benefits, and would 
bring eventual disaster upon the very 
ones who most need relief and pro- 
tection.—Myron C. Taylor, chair- 
man, U. S. Steel Corp. 


Luck is ever waiting for something 
to turn up. Labor, with keen eyes 
and strong will, will turn up some- 
thing.—Cobden. 


Did you ever stop to think that 
hard times mean nothing to a hen? 
She just keeps on digging worms and 
laying eggs, regardless of what is said 
about conditions. If the ground is 
hard, she scratches harder. If it’s 
dry, she digs deeper. If she strikes 
a rock, she works around it. But 
always she digs up worms and turns 
them into hard-shelled profits as well 
as tender broilers. Did you ever see 
a pessimistic hen? Did you ever know 
of one starving to death waiting for 
worms to dig themselves to the sur- 
face? Did you ever hear one cackle 
because times were hard? Not on 
your life. She saves her breath for 
digging and her cackles for eggs.— 
Exchange. 

Wide horizons tend to enlarge the 
mind.—Victor Hugo. 


Whoever admits that he is too busy 
to improve his methods, has acknowl- 
edged himself to be at the end of his 
rope. And that is always the saddest 
predicament which anyone can’ get 
into.—J. Ogden Armour. 


Somewhere in each one of us is 
the power by which great things are 
done. It is the problem of each in- 
dividual to find the work that will 
release his greatest force. If we but 
look, each day opens another lane to 
achievement, but we must have the 
courage, the enthusiasm and the will- 
ingness to follow it—Western Elec- 
tric News. 


# 
A Text 


AST not away your con- 
fidence, which hath great 
recompense of reward— 
Hebrews 10:35. 
Sent in by C. B. Gaskell, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. What ts your fav- 
orite text? A Forbes book is 


presented to senders of texts 
used. 


There are six things that “keep 
us going”: 

First, the instinct to live, which 
we apparently have no part in mak- 
ing or deciding about. 

Second, group consciousness and 
the desire that we have to win the 
approbation of our fellows within 
the group. 

Third, the various interests that 
we may find in life, such as religion 
or art or some other such branch of 
esthetics. 

Fourth, in our climate the habit 
of work. 

Fifth, the sheer joy of physical 
life that we find in hours of well- 
earned recreation after hard work— 
games, fishing, tramping the hills, a 
good book before an open fire. 

Sixth, and most important, the 
general feeling that we have that 
there is some abstract goodness or 
rightness in the world with which we 
may co-operate in making the world 
a fine place for a splendid race of 
men, women and children to live in. 
—Frank Parker Day, president, 
Union College. 


LIFE AND BUSINESS 


BELIEVE that we here on the 

North American Continent have 
the unusual opportunity of proving 
to the rest of the world that war, 
whether economic or by clash of 
arms, is the greatest tragedy and that 
scientific order and purpose in poli- 
tics and economics must be the rule 
of action and life if this civilization 
is not to pass in the way of other 
world civilizations—Dr. John T. 
Madden. 


The management of Muscle Shoals 
demonstrates the utter hopelessness 
of having any considerable business 
enterprise conducted by the Con- 
gress.—Calvin Coolidge. 


What I do to-day will help me to 
be what I am to-morrow. Do that 
thing each day that will help each 
day thereafter.—A. A. Bratton, pres- 
ident, The A. A. Bratton Company. 


It is the hardest thing in the world 
to be a good thinker without being 
a good self-examiner.—Shaftesbury. 


Life is a fight. Millions fail. Only 
the strong win. Failure is worse 
than death. Man’s internal strength 
is created by watching circumstances 
like a hawk, meeting her every spring 
stiff and straight, laughing at her pit- 
falls—which in the beginning of life 
are excess, excess, and always excess, 
and:all manner of dishonor. Strength 
is created by adversity, by trying to 
win first the small battles of life, 
then the great, by casting out fear, 
by training the mind to rule in all 
things—the heart, the passions, the 
impulses, which, if indulged in, make 
the brain the slave instead of the 
master. Success, for which alone 
man lives, if he be honest with him- 
self, comes to those who are strong. 
—Gertrude Atherton. 

From F. E. Near, Salem, Oregon. 


More things would come to him 
who waits if they were not captured 
on the way by him who waits not.— 
Exchange. 
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O violently opposed to a glaring 

light is Augustus D. Curtis, 
president of Curtis Lighting, Inc., 
and originator of lighting from “con- 
cealed” sources, 
that he never loses 
an opportunity to 
denounce the evil 
in vehement terms. 
His best weapon is 
the dramatic ges- 
ture—such as step- 
ping down from 
the speaker’s stand 
to turn out a bare light bulb in the 
auditorium. But whether they be an 
audience at a meeting or the neigh- 
borhood grocer, all who meet with 
Augustus D. Curtis are “in” for a 
lighting lecture with a real punch. 

One of Mr. Curtis’ recent oppor- 
tunities for such a “scene’”’ came one 
day when he dropped his glasses and 
broke one of the lenses. To a new 
optometrist he went to have them 
repaired, and at the same time to 
have a little fun with the proprietor. 

“Well, it’s happened AGAIN!” 
he exploded as he entered the door. 
“Last night I accompanied a friend 
to his home, where I was invited to 
stop in. As we entered, all was dark. 
Then he turned on the light switch 
and a terrific glare went up from an 
infernal lamp cluster in the center of 
the ceiling, and ‘crack!’ went one of 
my lenses.” 

Strange enough, his listener didn’t 
laugh, nor smile, nor express doubt 
in any manner. Even after Mr. Cur- 
tis laughed himself to expose his 
mock seriousness, the other man re- 
tained his solemn attitude of sincere 
interest. The situation was awkward. 

“Of course,” Mr. Curtis laughed, 
“that’s just my way of putting it, and 
I might be exaggerating slightly .. .” 

“Not at all, Sir!” exclaimed the 
man presently. “Why, it happens 
every day! We are continually called 
upon to replace lenses for that rea- 
son, and until people come to realize 
the terrific damage to their eyes 
caused by glare, the evil will con- 
tinue. Now, I am going to show you 
our new type of lens—aside from its 
usual function, it is made to protect 
the eye by filtering glare. Yes, they 
are a little more expensive, but they 
are just what you need. While I am 
fixing your glasses, you might read 
over this little folder put out by 
Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago. You 
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might learn a few things about light- 
ing that you do not know now.” 


HERE are many examples in 

all vocations to support the 
theory that opportunity still lurks in 
the most ordinary lines of business. 
There’s the case of 
Will S. and Harry 
Hart. Their three 
restaurants — in 
Sacramento, Stock- 
ton and _ Fresno, 
California — do a 
business of a mill- 
ion a year. 

Will S. Hart “When we were 
Pacific Coast sign painters fourteen 
years ago, doing ‘Bull Durham’ signs 
and other stunts on high walls, we 
had saved only $2,500,” Harry Hart 
admits. One day they were painting 
an unusually high flagpole on a 
Portland, Oregon, skyscraper when 
they determined to go into the res- 
taurant business. They had thought 
some time about it, but this particu- 
larly dangerous job decided them. 
They went at once to Sacramento 
and began the project that has grown 
into a neat fortune of four millions. 

Often there is money in vision if 
the visionary becomes an executive 
with practical ideas. Here are a few 
of theirs: The radio is in the kitchen, 
keeping the help happy at work in- 
stead of interrupting conversation 
in the dining room. No help having 
previous restaurant experience is 
hired excepting cooks, because the 
training is different. No restaurant 
slang terms are permitted. All work- 
ers do eight hours, get good pay and 
annually a week’s vacation on salary. 
The good workers stay years. Two 
have been with the firm thirteen 
years. 

On Christmas day the customer, 
after eating a turkey dinner for 
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which he expected a bill, receives. 
instead a Christmas card with the 
firm’s compliments and finds he has. 
had a free dinner. It costs the Hart 
brothers about $1,000 a year and is 
their best advertising. Three months 
of every Winter they serve an even- 
ing bread line of needy transients at 
the rear door, where all the day’s 
left-overs are given away. It is their 
humane way of insurire that next 
day’s food shall be fresh. Being na- 
tives of Ohio, their lucky pocket- 
piece is a buckeye. 


‘¢ 7 T’S a good thing to be dissatis- 

fied with your position in the 
business world,” says Frank A. 
Poor, general manager and founder 
of the Hygrade 
Lamp Company, 
“provided you do 
something about 
hy 

He has reached 
this conclusion as 
the result of his 
own experience. At 
the age of 19 he 
was in the hay and grain business. 
Not satisfied with the future pros- 
pects of hay and grain, he looked 
about for an opportunity to get into 
the electrical field. 

At the age of 21 he bought a part 
interest in the Merritt Manufactur- 
ing Company, which was engaged in 
refilling carbon lamps. Dissatisfied 
with being only part owner, he raised 
enough money to buy out his part- 
ners and became monarch of all he 
surveyed. 

In a very short time he became 
dissatisfied with just refilling carbon 
lamps and decided to enter the man- 
ufacture of them. The moment he 
heard of the successful development 
of the tungsten lamp, he made ar- 
rangements to drop the manufacture 
of carbon lamps and begin manufac- 
turing the new tungsten lamp. 

Being always dissatisfied with con- 
ditions “as were” has_ brought 
his company from an original $3,500 
investment to its present position as 
third largest lamp manufacturing 
company in the country. 

Now, in addition to lamps, his 
company is making radio tubes, and 
he will never be satisfied until the 
Hygrade Lamp Company is a leader 
in this field also. 
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FEDERATED BANKING 
—A Way Out for the Small Bank 


HE conversation of a metro- 

politan city banker recently 

turned to the predicament of 
the smaller unit bank. 

“The situation of smaller commer- 
cial banks in the United States to- 
day,” he volunteered, “is similar to 
the plight of the Israelites in Egypt. 
The conditions under which a return 
has to be earned on the capital invested 
in the smaller bank daily grow more 
burdensome. Competition from a mis- 
cellany of financial institutions has 
been stringent enough, and now to the 
perplexities which this competition has 
caused is added the slowly accumulat- 
ing doubt of the public about the cali- 
bre of banking brains administering 
the affairs of the smaller unit banks. 
And the record of bank failures in 
the year 1930 has not added to the 
small banker’s peace of mind. Hence 
the banking world is showing an 
unusual curiosity to discern a Moses 
on the horizon to stem the erstwhile 
resistless tides of the Red Sea and 
thus afford a safe way out of the 
debilitating influences, not of the flesh 
pots, but of the cut-throat compe- 
tition and a disturbed public confi- 
dence.” 


HERE is a way out for the small 

bank. Seizing opportunities that 
are at hand without changing the 
basic structure with which it now 
does business, the small bank by the 
exercise of enlightened self-interest 
is in a position to work out its own 
salvation. And the remedy is not 
made impractical by exorbitant costs. 
Nor is the existing legitimate field 
of operations of the individual bank 
likely to be encroached upon by its 
neighboring competitors. The way 
out is federated banking. 

As the phrase suggests, federated 
banking assumes the mutual volun- 
tary co-operation of smaller unit 
banks operating within a given trade 
area. The organjzation structure is 
in essence a federation, funds for the 
operation of which are drawn from 
the individual banks sharing the bene- 
fits and responsibilities of the federa- 
tion. No elaborate administrative staff 


By FRANK PARKER, Ph.D. 


Professor of Finance, Wharton School 


of Finance and Commerce 


is necessary to advise the policies and 
conduct the work of the federation. 
A small group of commercial bankers 
skilled in the technique of the various 
fields of commercial bank work render 
their services available to the group 
of federated banks for the avowed 
purpose of protecting the banks’ re- 
sources and profits from the inroads 
being made by current developments 
in banking and business. 

With branch and group banking 
systems encroaching on their estab- 
lished field of banking operation, and 
chain stores and local units of large 
manufacturing enterprises gradually 
reducing the amount of banking 
business available, small banks find 
it increasingly difficult to maintain 
the standards of net profits which 
they have heretofore enjoyed. To 
attempt to block the foregoing 
economic forces manifest in the fields 
of banking and of business has the 
appearance of trying to stem the ebb 
and flow of irresistible tides; gen- 
erally, small banks possess neither 
the resources nor the active favoring 
public sentiment to achieve such an 
end by virtue of their individual ef- 
forts alone. 

In particular, the difficulty cur- 
rently being experienced by the small 
banks of maintaining their place in 
the banking picture is ascribable to 
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their failure to adopt ways and 
means obviously at hand through 
which their banking operations will 
be strengthened and their customers 
will be better serviced. 

Taking a leaf from the book of 
experience of other lines of industry 
in the United States, the small banks 
in a community, by intelligent co- 
operation through federated banking, 
can eliminate many of their prob- 
lems which now exist because of the 
intensively individualistic and short- 
sighted nature of their competition, 
and at the same time they can lay 
the groundwork for the development 
of an efficiently operated banking 
group. It only remains for the small 
bank itself to realize the benefits 
flowing from co-operation with its 
neighbors as a means of offsetting 
the destructive competitive forces to 
which it has been subject in order 
to supply the necessary stimulus to- 
ward group action. 


HILE much may be expected 

to materialize from federated 
banking, the most satisfactory results 
will be attained by close adherence to 
certain underlying principles. First, 
the small banks included within the 
federation should be located within 
the same economic community or 
trade area so that each bank involved 
will be mutually interested in the pro- 
motion and development of the feder- 
ation. Past experience has clearly 
demonstrated the futility of seeking 
co-operation from banks which are 
not mutually affected by the same 
economic forces. 

If, after a careful survey, the lines 
of the trade area are so drawn that 
they inelude within their boundaries 
a business community possessing 
economic autonomy, that is, a com- 
munity conditioned by the same lines 
of trade and commerce and thus 
functioning as an economic unit, all 
banks located in such a trading area 
will be affected by the self-same com- 
munity of interests. 

In demarcating the boundaries of 
trade areas, it should not be assumed 
that such areas necessarily, or as a 
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matter of course, follow State lines 
or county lines. Nor are population 
figures a satisfactory guide. The 
present boundaries of the twelve 
Federal Reserve districts, designated 
only after a most elaborate and 
painstaking investigation, are proof- 
positive of the fact that trade or 
banking areas are best defined by 
following the lines of natural flow 
of commerce and industry. This 
principle is further exemplified by 
three large cities of Tennessee, 
namely, Memphis, Chattanooga and 
Nashville, each of which has a trade 
area extending into other and diverse 
States. So, within a State, small 
banks seeking to develop a co-opera- 
tive organization for their mutual 
benefit should not be deluded by 
county and township lines as the sole 
determinants of the boundaries of 
their trade area. Small local trade 
areas of the kind herein contemplated 
have been shaped by factors of 
topography, transportation and com- 
munication operating through many 
years and to-day are being more 
closely delimited by modern develop- 
ments in the latter two fields. 


ECOND, the successful func- 

tioning of a banking federation 
is dependent upon a measured, grad- 
ual development, rather than upon 
an exuberant burst of enthusiasm 
eventually leading to the assumption 
of a more pretentious program than 
the participating banks are capable 
of handling effectively. The initiation 
of any co-operative organization 
among small banks in a local trade 
area should be modest in size and 
proportions. 

The annals of banking are replete 
with failures of co-operative enter- 
prise attributable to the single fact 
that the initial plans provided for a 
program that outran the co-operative 
capacity of the individual banks. 

A program of federated banking 
seeking to instill in the individual 
banker a sense of responsibility to 
contribute his quota toward establish- 
ing sounder conditions in his profes- 
sion is a delicate flower, and its culti- 
vation demands painstaking care. 
The spirit of co-operation is often 
fostered more by the proper and 
sincere handling of seemingly trivial 
details growing out of everyday 
banking contacts than it is by the 
cold-blooded negotiations surround- 
ing some big banking deal. More- 
over, the development of the co- 
operative spirit is cumulative and 
once the co-operative organization is 
satisfactorily started, its power of 
self-generation almost automatically 
will take care of its future growth. 


HIRD, the administration of 
any institution based upon the 


co-operative action of a group of 
bankers should be in the hands of an 
impartial and unbiased executive. In 
this connection the experience of 
trade associations in different lines 
of industry points to the fact that 
an executive with the requisite per- 
sonality and dignity entering the pic- 
ture without previous contacts or 
friendships is likely to possess a 
measure of acknowledged authority 
and thus gain a degree of mutual 
support that an executive chosen 
from the trade area would have diffi- 
culty in obtaining. 


EVERAL concrete illustrations 
may be cited on the tremendous 
effectiveness with which federated 
banking in a given trade area may be 
planned and developed. The organi- 
zation of a local credit bureau in- 
augurated to minimize the dangers 
of duplicate or multiple borrowing is 
one example in point. “Multiple 
borrower” is a term generally applied 
to a person who borrows at two or 
more banks concurrently. 

The local credit bureau is designed 
to collect complete information con- 
cerning multiple borrowers and to 
place such information at the dis- 
posal of the banks concerned in or- 
der that the latter may have an 
accurate thorough-going record of 
the borrowing habits and activities 
of their clientele. By means of such 
records checking the borrowing poli- 
cies of professional and business men 
in any community, the extraordinary 
risk attaching to the reckless multiple 
borrower may be reduced or elimi- 
nated. 


N somewhat similar fashion the 

smaller unit banks within a given 
community may obtain through 
federated banking the services of an 
experienced commercial banker who 
is competent to develop and maintain 
a sound loan and investment policy 
for the member banks of the 
federation. To-day it is generally 
recognized that the rational manage- 
ment of a commercial bank’s second- 
ary reserve and investments is 
essential to a continuance of the 
bank’s profits. Yet many smaller 
unit banks do not possess sufficient 
resources individually to employ in- 
vestment counselors with the re- 
quisite training and background to 
advise them concerning a sound sys- 
tem of control of these items in the 
bank’s portfolio. And the predica- 
ment of the small bank on this score 
extends to its small loan business 
and the problem of commercial credit 
control. 

Through a banking federation 
whose operations are confined to a 
designated trade area, the participat- 
ing member banks, by a relatively 
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insignificant contribution from each 
bank, could raise a budget adequate 
to employ the services of counselors 
thoroughly equipped to advise the in- 
dividual bank on the solution of its 
peculiar problems. 

The benefits issuing from a bank- 
ing federation of this kind are mani- 
fest. Certainly the immediate effect 
would be to raise the standard of 
competition among the banks operat- 
ing within the stipulated area. It is 
not always the competition of larger 
branch and group banking systems 
that upsets the equilibrium of the 
smaller unit back; frequently the low 
levels of competition set by neighbor- 
ing unit banks destroy the profit- 
making possibilities for the individual 
bank. 

By educating the members of 
the banking federation in rational 
standards of credit, service charges, 
personnel and investments, etc., a 
new vista of profits may be opened. 
Moreover, through the mutual con- 
fidence engendered by such a plan 
sanctioning and facilitating the in- 
terchange of factual information, 
each member of the federation may 
profit by the experience of its 
colleagues. 


HIS rift in the Red Sea, fed- 

erated banking, assuring to the 
smaller unit banks a safe passage to 
the regions of orderly competition 
and continuous profits, is of the 
banks’ own making. Numerous 
agencies exist capable of furnishing 
in an organized way the kind and 
quantity of counsel which such a 
banking federation might need. 

The sole point at issue is whether 
the banks in an economic area pre- 
fer to close their doors, invite con- 
solidation and merger with a larger 
metropolitan institution, or continue 
their existence as independent unit 
banks performing efficiently indis- 
pensable services to their business 
community. 

Events occurring during the past 
two years have been inexorably con- 
vincing that modern banking is a 
technical, complex business and that 
to keep one’s place in the picture re- 
quires the development of a banking 
technology comparable to that pre- 
vailing in the legal and medical pro- 
fessions. 

The idea that amateurs graduated 
from the ranks of business can 
give banking the dignity of a pro- 
fession, will have to be scrapped. 
With the desired human resources 
at its beck and call involving the ex- 
penditure of a negligible number of 
dollars, the small bank has little 
cause for complaint for not holding 
the place in our banking picture 
which it desires. 
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A Chance- Built Industry 


NE of the most severe 

blizzards in a decade set in 

about an hour before the 
main line flyer arrived in the little 
city of Centralia, Missouri. I had: 
to change to the branch line there 
for the twenty-mile trip to my 
destination, but the conductor 
told me the train would be at least 
two hours late. So I walked 
across the street to the Century 
Cafe and asked the waitress for 
a cup of coffee and some rolls. A 
cursory glance of the surround- 
ings assured me there was little to 
be seen in Centralia, so I opened 
a magazine and leisurely sipped 
my coffee. 

Presently a wiry man whose 
keen eyes literally danced as he 
spoke walked in, ordered the 
plate luncheon and was gone again 
before I had scarcely realized his 
presence. 

“That man,” I commented to the 
proprietor, “seems to be in a great 
hurry about something.” 

“That man,” replied the proprie- 
tor, “is always in a hurry. That is 
A. Bishop Chance. His factory just 
beyond the railroad station is about 
the biggest thing this town has ever 
seen. If you’re waiting for the local 
to pull out, you might spend a profit- 
able hour over there.” 


ND that is how I happened to 
meet Bishop Chance and to learn 
the story of his patent anchor and 
automotive industry — a_ business 
which he has elevated from a tiny 
machine shop in an _ abandoned 
church building to an industry cover- 
ing four square blocks and doing a 
business that can well be envied by 
companies far greater in size. 

After being directed to the print- 
ing plant, the galvanizing plant and 
half a dozen other departments, I 
finally found Mr. Chance in the pat- 
tern shop. Within two hours, dur- 
ing which time I must have walked 
five miles following him about, he 
had given me the story of his career. 

The Chance Company ships its 


Three Banks Turned Him 
Down Before He Turned the 
Corner in Making Anchors 
That Moored Him to Fortune 


By THOMAS W. PARRY, Jr. 





A. Bishop Chance 


electric and automotive products 
throughout the United States and to 
many foreign countries and its pat- 
ented “Never Creep” anchors are 
utilized by the largest telephone and 
telegraph companies in every corner 
of the country. It was that anchor 
which finally started this inventor- 
industrialist on the way to success. 
And success came after a series of 
setbacks which might have proved 
the undoing of a man less deter- 
mined. 

At the age of seventeen Chance, 
after leaving the Centralia High 
School, secured a job in a drug store. 
“After six months,” he told me, 
“when I had received one large 
orange as salary, I decided to seek 
other work. There followed two 
years’ employment in a clothing 
store, and then I procured a job as 
night clerk in the Globe Hotel. At 
night when everyone had left the 
lobby I had an opportunity to study 
numerous volumes on electricity, and 
shortly I had perfected several de- 
vices. 

“My first invention, at the age of 
eighteen, was a bicycle handle bar. 
I sent it to a manufacturing concern 
in Chicago, but repeated letters failed 
to bring a reply. Several months 


later I learned the company had 
obtained a patent and placed the 
product on the market. 

“But,” he digressed, “you don’t 
want to hear about my life; you 
came to make a trip through the 
factory.” 

“T’d rather hear the story of 
your career,” I urged him. 

“Very well,” he acquiesced, 
“but I’d much prefer to occupy 
the background in this picture. [ 
do not deserve so much credit for 
building this business. The thing 
simply grew.” 

“Did you invent anything else 
after the unfortunate handle bar 
episode?” I suggested. 

“Yes,” he replied, “and I lost 
no time obtaining a patent on it. 
It was a hotel signal-calling de- 
vice, but it proved too advanced 

for the times, for there were so few 
telephone exchanges then it did not 
pay to place this invention on the 
market. It was several years later 
that I installed the first telephone in 
Centralia and shortly after that, at 
the age of twenty-four, I made my 
first money in the telephone business. 
I bought up parts from various 
manufacturers and made telephones 
and installed the first switchboard 
and lot of phones in Centralia. 


66 OT until 1907, however, did 

I launch the business that 
eventually grew into the factory 
you see here now. It was a small 
manufacturing shop in a discarded 
frame church structure. There I 
manufactured and placed on the 
market about fifteen inventions, all 
of them pole line hardware, includ- 
ing telephone lightning arresters, 
arm trusses and similar articles. Be- 
cause of lack of funds with which to 
place them on the market adequately, 
I met with only partial success with 
these inventions. 

“My first big order came from the 
Canadian Government for six thou- 
sand lightning arresters. Incident- 
ally, this customer is still buying the 
same product from us. During the 
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Winter of 1912 the ice first broke 
for me and certainly necessity was 
then the mother of invention. A 
severe sleet storm had mangled the 
telephone system of Centralia and the 
surrounding community. There was 
imminent danger of all the heavy 
leads going down. It was necessary 
to take some sort of preventive 
measure immediately. My father 
urged me to telegraph a metropolitan 
concern for some patent anchors, but 
I believed the time was too limited 
and doubted if those anchors would 
hold the heavy load. 

“Throughout that night I remained 
in my work shop, designing a device 
which I hoped would hold the load. 
The following morning, not without 
misgiving, I asked my men to make 
up some rough anchors from wooden 
slugs, tying wire to them. The idea 
worked so well that I obtained a 
patent. The result is the ‘never 
creep’ anchor which we are shipping 
throughout the United States to-day. 
They are exported regularly to 
Mexico, Canada, Cuba and many 
other foreign countries. The anchor 
is an appliance to hold telephone and 
telegraph lines, derricks, silos and 
fences in place.” 


HE principle of this anchor is 

ridiculously simple, yet it re- 
mained to Chance to develop it. It is 
simply this; you bore a hole, drive 
the rod into the hole, pass the plate 
down into the hole and hang it over 
the rod and the work is done. The 
pull is entirely against solid earth; 
all of the disturbed earth is behind 
the anchor plate. 

“Since then,” Mr. Chance con- 
tinued, “the business has grown con- 
tinually, and the anchors no longer 
constitute our only stock in trade. 
Sales offices have been established in 


New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, At- 
lanta, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Oakland.” 

To-day the Chance plant is one of 
the largest of its kind in the country. 
It is as complete and modern as any 
industrial giant in a metropolitan 
area. When the automotive and elec- 
tric specialties had increased to more 
than two score products, it was evi- 
dent that factory additions must be 
made and Mr. Chance put his profits 
back into the business until he had a 
well-rounded plant. He has gone so 
far as to install a printing plant 
where all labels and cartons, as well 
as advertising material, are handled. 

The gray iron and semi-steel and 
nonferrous foundries represent the 
ultimate in modernity. So do the 


drop-forging, the punch press and. 


stamping departments, the galvaniz- 
ing plant, machine shops and every 
other department of this growing 
enterprise in a city of less than 3,000 
persons. The entire plant is driven 
by more than 300 individual electric 
motors. 

“This plant,’ Mr. Chance ex- 
plained, “is small in comparison to 
many factories in the United States. 
for it covers only about four square 
blocks. But those who have visited 
it have been of the opinion that it is 
one of the most complete of its kind 
to be found. Our business now ex- 
tends virtually throughout the world. 
Chance piston rings are used in auto- 
mobiles in many countries. Japan, 
Java, India and the Straits Settle- 
ments are exceedingly good markets.” 

Mr. Chance’s constant use of “we” 
or “our” in referring to the manage- 
ment of the plant prompted me to 
inquire of the other owners or di- 
rectors of the Chance Company. I 
learned that there are no directors, 
no other owners. This is a one-man 
business. 
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“To what do you attribute your 
success,” I asked. 

“We have endeavored to supply 
fairly the needs of the persons we 
serve,’ Mr. Chance replied. “It js 
our policy to better the quality of 
our products and to sell them at a 
price that profits the user. We be- 
lieve—and we teach our employees 
to believe—that we have no claim to 
existence unless we can produce bet- 
ter goods at a lower price or, at least, 
equal quality goods at a lower price 
than our competitors.” 


T took imagination to build the 

business of Chance, to visualize the 
potentialities which this rural com- 
munity held. It took determination 
which could not be dimmed. It took 
courage to face a host of discourag- 
ing bankers who insisted that their 
notes be paid. It took understanding 
to face those same bankers with a 
smile after they had flatly refused to 
carry him longer. 

Such a man is A. Bishop Chance. 
He was forced to switch his account 
to three different banks before he 
finally found one that would carry 
him long enough to give him an op- 
portunity to develop his business. 
Until four years ago, he had not in- 
dulged in a vacation of any duration. 
With his family, he toured Europe 
for nearly a year, but since then he 
has hardly been away from Centralia. 

At fifty-six, Bishop Chance has 
lost none of his youthful imagination. 
He is forever looking forward, seek- 
ing new markets and better products. 
His love for his business, which 
brings him to his office at 7 o’clock 
every morning, has gathered mo- 
mentum with the years. He will 
perpetually be fired with all the 
romantic vigor of a Beowulf—that 
is the secret of his success. 


Steel Studies the Consumer 


set up, and the machinery used to 
manufacture them is being provided 
with capacities beyond the dream of 
the industrial engineer of a few years 
ago. New trails also are being blazed 
in precision and in the price of it. 
That which has been available here- 
tofore only through slow and costly 
operations is being made available at 
high speed and low cost. 


N the face of this development the 

manufacturer who attempts to 
prescribe for himself on the basis of 
what was the last word a year ago 
may therefore find himself ordering 
something which is now completely 
out of date, for that specific purpose. 
Many of the cutting steels originally 
passed by as too expensive by tool 


(Continued from page 14) 


makers, for example, are now being 
installed as a measure of economy be- 
cause of their greater capacities. The 
stainless steels are still higher in cost 
than plain sheets, although quantity 
production has brought prices down 
rapidly. But in many operations they 
are found to be cheaper for the fin- 
ished product because the steel is so 
hard and strong that it may be rolled 
thinner, and because it requires no 
further treatment such as japanning. 

The swing of the steel industry to 
merchandising has as one of its per- 
manent aims the prevention of pre- 
scription errors, so to speak, by its 
customers. It recognizes that now as 
in the past its products must pay their 
way, and that to sell a manufacturer 
something which he may be com- 


pelled to scrap before it has paid for 
itself is only to limit his future pur- 
chasing power. Even the smaller cor- 
porations, therefore, not content with 
setting up laboratories, are also ad- 
justing themselves for closer contact 
with the consumer, and for the use 
of their research facilities to solve 
consumer problems. 

What effect this swing will have 
on the existing distribution machin- 
ery of the industry remains to be 
seen, and is now a matter of consid- 
erable speculation. Back of the firing 
line of final sales this machinery al- 
ready has undergone many changes 
in the past few years. The merchant 
furnace has almost disappeared. 
Other intermediate steps have been 
absorbed, particularly by the larger 
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corporations, so that continuous proc- 
esses are replacing various series of 
operations which were sometimes 
widely separated geographically, and 
generally performed by separate and 
unrelated corporations in the past. 

In manufacturing, one result of this 
has been to bring into the steel plant, 
particularly in the alloy and special 
fields, many of the finishing processes 
performed by intermediate manufac- 
turers, or by the final manufacturer. 
The American industry in this re- 
spect is far ahead of any of its for- 
eign competitors. One of our plants 
was billed for 34 cents by a customer 
not long ago because one unit in an 
order for many thousand small parts 
did not have the required finish. That 
sum represented his labor cost in 
correcting the error. Foreign manu- 
facturers have not even begun to ask 
the steel makers for such precision. 

Secondary manufacturers in this 
country demand and welcome any 
development that will reduce the 


amount of work they must do on 
parts, since that makes it possible to 
speed up their production and to re- 
duce their inventories. An extraordi- 
nary amount of progress has been 
made in this direction, in the plants 
of the steel makers as well as in those 
of their customers, but here again the 
surface has only been scratched. The 
aim of steel is to make inventory a 
moving flow of materials and products 
instead of a storehouse of frozen 
capital. 


T is my opinion that interests here- 

tofore solely responsible for the 
distribution of steel products have as 
much to gain by co-operating in this 
aim and in the rest of the steel indus- 
try’s new merchandising program as 
have the producers. I do not believe, 
in other words, that the jobber and 
wholesaler who keeps in touch with 
the times is likely to be displaced in 
steel any more than he has been in 
any other industry. So many new 


The Tax Family Has a New 


fundamental phenomenon of human 
nature. In spite of all that has been 
said to the contrary, the idea still re- 
mains vaguely fixed in the public 
mind that the automobile is a luxury 
and the individual motorist, priding 
himself on his ability to own and 
support a car, scorns protest against 
a tax which singles him out as a more 
fortunate victim than his careless 
brother. Consciously, or subcon- 
sciously, he feels that it would be 
picayunish to get all hot and both- 
ered at election time by hunting 
around for candidates who oppose a 
tax of this nature. “It’s only a few 
cents, anyhow,” he tells himseli— 


without stopping to figure that the’ 


three or four (in some cases six) 
cents per gallon that he is paying 
amounts to a very much larger sum 
when figured on the annual basis. 

A man who drives a car from 
12,000 to 15,000 miles a year may 
easily pay as heavy a gasoline tax as 
the real estate tax on his home and 
the strange thing is that he will work 
himself up into a lather over any pro- 
posal to increase real estate taxes or 
assessments but will totally ignore in- 
creases in the gasoline tax, presum- 
ably because it is paid on the install- 
ment plan rather than in a lump sum. 

The first taxes of this nature made 
their appearance in 1919, when Col- 
orado, North Dakota and Oregon 
started to collect one cent a gallon 
on gasoline sales. Kentucky made it 
a foursome in the following year, 
also with a modest one-cent tax and, 
in 1921, Oregon paved. the way for 
the rising tide by doubling up on the 
tax, making it two cents a gallon. In 


(Continued from page 22) 
this same year Arkansas, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Georgia, Montana, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania and Washington stepped in 
with one-cent taxes. 

In 1922 the epidemic grew with 
the addition of Arizona, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, South Dakota 
and South Carolina, the last named 
State starting right off with a two- 
cent tax, though the others con- 
tented themselves with one-cent. Ala- 
bama followed the two-cent prece- 
dent in 1923, as did California, 
Idaho, Indiana, Nevada, Tennessee 
and West Virginia. Virginia, in the 
same year, was the first State to slap 
on a three-cent tax, while Arizona, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, Oregon and South Carolina 
“saw” Virginia by raising their own 
taxes to three cents. Taxes of one 
cent a gallon were also initiated in 
1923 by Delaware, New Hampshire, 


’ Texas and Wyoming. 


ROM this point on the story 

can, perhaps, be told more 
graphically by listing the number of 
States taxing gasoline and the total 
of the tax per gallon: 


Number Total Average 
Year of States Taxes Tax Rate 
1919 3c Ic 
1920 4 4 1 
1921 13 14 1.08 
1922 19 21 1.1 
1923 35 63 1.8 
1924 36 76 21 
1925 45 120 2.6 
1926 45 152.8 3.4 
1927 46 153. 3.4 
1928 46 156.5 3.5 
1929 48 183.5 3.8 
1930 48 185.2 3.86 
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outlets are developing that even if it 
were regarded as desirable the pro- 
ducers could not hope to replace the 
existing machinery of distribution. 

What they can do and are doing is 
to co-operate with these long estab- 
lished outlets to shorten the distance 
still more between production and 
consumption. The success of the 
distributor in the next few years will 
depend on how well he falls into line 
with that program, for it is backed on 
the producing end by sixteen billions 
of investment, and inspired in con- 
sumption by a nation-wide demand 
for higher efficiency, greater economy 
and lower prices of all sorts of man- 
ufactured articles. 

The day, therefore, has gone by 
when a merchant could stock up with 
a line of basic products and then wait 
for customers to come to him. His 
job now is to see that these products 
are fitted to specific needs and then 
made available under terms suitable 
to the consumer. 


Baby! 


Three States—Florida, Georgia 
and South Carolina—now have a six- 
cent gasoline tax, while there are no 
fewer than nine with five-cent taxes 
and nineteen with four-cent taxes. 
Pennsylvania, the only State to re- 
duce its gasoline tax since its adop- 
tion, collected four cents a gallon 
during the first half of 1930 and then 
dropped to three cents on July 1. 
Nine other States have the three- 
cent tax, Utah remains unique with 
a tax of 3% cents per gallon and 
seven States—Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island and Wisconsin 
—with the District of Columbia 
have, as yet, not risen above the two- 
cent mark. 

In 1929, the gasoline tax collected 
in the United States was in excess 
of $431,000,000—a pretty good gain 
from a standing start precisely ten 
years before—and it doesn’t take any 
great stretch of the imagination to 
see how a retail sales tax, starting as 
low as Kentucky’s one-twentieth of 
1 per cent. on sales under $400,000 
a year, might quickly become a severe 
drain on personal spending power. 

It is quite possible that, of all the 
arguments against the imposition of 
a sales tax, the one of increasing the 
cost of living may prove the most 
potent. But one thing appears to be 
certain: Unless concerted action is 
taken and taken quickly, a number of 
States are going to adopt this new 
baby of the tax family at their next 
legislative sessions, for forty legisla- 
tures will meet this Winter and, of 
these, at least half will consider 
“some form of sales tax.” 
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READERS and PRESS 


“Owned by the People” 


ie E. WOOD, president, 
Irving Trust Company, New 
York: 

“The article by Dr. Starch is ex- 
cellent and significant. What strikes 
me as the most important point in 
the article is the expression that ‘It is 
an age of great business enterprises 
owned by the people.’ That’s good. 
We hear altogether too much nowa- 
days about ‘great business enter- 
prises,’ but the ‘owned by the people’ 
feature has not been given anything 
like its proper place in the picture. 
I am afraid that the dear old Octopus 
idea is still strong in the public mind, 
and it is most unfortunate. 

“The stockholder figures presented 
show a tendency towards people own- 
ership, which, if it keeps up, might 
well solve the Octopus problem in a 
comparatively few years.” 


Management a Trusteeship 


ALTER S. GIFFORD, presi- 
dent, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company : 
“Dr. Starch’s article indicates that 
a good deal of American business is 
getting to be so widely owned as to 
make management more and more of 
a trusteeship.” 


Program of Education Needed 


E. DAVIDSON, president, Ne- 
¢ braska Power Company: 

“In reading the information con- 
tained in Dr. Starch’s article about 
the increase in the number of stock- 
holders of many of our larger na- 
tional business concerns, an old 
thought immediately was brought to 
my mind. 

“It is a shame each one of these 
companies does not have a program 
of its own, educating every stock- 
holder regularly (at the time divi- 
dends are distributed) on economic 
data all stockholders should have in 
answer to destructive, unfair and 
many times untruthful statements put 
out by radical politicians and news- 
papers. 

“Tf such a program were promul- 
gated, and the stockholders were 
urged to tell their relatives, friends 
and neighbors about the concerns in 
which they are financially interested, 


as to why impracticable and unfair 
legislation should not become law and 
how unjust some of the investiga- 
tions and criticisms are, it would have 
a very valuable effect on the business 
conditions of this country. It would 
make America not only a better place 
in which to live, but a much better 
place in which to do business.” 


Set Sights Higher 
DITORIAL, Journal, Evansville, 


Indiana : 

“Under the title, ‘Business Philos- 
ophy of the World’s Largest Em- 
ployer,’ Forses discusses the method 
of Walter S. Gifford, president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. 

“It is related how Gifford, when he 
became president of the company, to 
find it in excellent operating condi- 
tion, raised the sights of the organi- 
zation to anticipate coming condi- 
tions. He studied the present, 
analyzed the future, and gave his 
executives new objectives. It is 
further.related how Gifford discusses 
his policies with his executives, 
makes his theories plain, provides 
them with a general scheme, and then 
relies upon their own judgment and 
initiative to accomplish and achieve. 

“The present is ever the time to 
plan for the future. Prevailing con- 
ditions the world over are providing 
the chance of a lifetime to plan for 
the future, whether one is a Gifford, 
just a small-time executive, or an 
individual attempting to keep himself 
above the swirl about him. If the A. 
T. & T., in which there are more 


shareholders than any other com- , 


pany, makes progress because of 
planning ahead and setting sights 
higher, its policy surely can be of 
value to others. On what are your 
sights set?” 


Selling and Showmanship 
HARLESTON, S. C., News 


Courier: 

“For the past decade or so we have 
heard a great deal about the virtues 
of ‘salesmanship,’ and men _ every- 
where who have been animated by a 
keen desire to get ahead have adopted 
its general principles to the extent 
of making themselves experts in their 
particular line of business. With the 


coming of the depression, through 
which we are all struggling at pres- 
ent, Herbert N. Casson, writing in 
ForBEs, suggests to all those who. 
have either goods or services to sell 
that ‘the most effective new method 
to adopt is “showmanship.”’ In 
short, how to make people take notice 
is a pressing need of to-day, and the 
man who succeeds in his efforts to 
accomplish the feat has small need to 
worry as to the future. 

“Of course this new method is not 
an easy one to adopt, but its intense 
cultivation must lead, in the end, to 
something worth while. It opens 
many new doors that perhaps have 
been closed hitherto because the at- 
tention of their owners could not be 
attracted, but with a special display 
of the goods and services offered, the 
chances are that that attention may 
be enlisted. 

“*Showmanship’ rightly put to 
work may easily become a new factor 
in modern methods, and those who 
have felt the sting of failure in the 
past have the chance of trying out a 
condition that might bring them the 
success they covet. Not all men can 
so supply it as to lift them into pros- 
perity at one stroke, but at least all 
men can begin at once to serve an 
apprenticeship in this new method, 
which, soon or late, will lead to suc- 
cessful action.” 


Valuable Information 


HOMAS McNALLY, presi- 

dent, the Pittsburg Boiler & 
Machine Company, Pittsburg, Kan- 
Sas: 

“T am a constant reader of Forses 
Magazine, not because of the recrea- 
tion I receive from reading it, but 
rather because of the valuable infor- 
mation contained therein—the man- 
ner in which you handle current 
topics and the formulas you advance 
for solving America’s industrial 
problems.” 


Politicians in Industry 


C. COBB, chairman, the Com- 
* monwealth & Southern Cor- 
poration : 

“Your editorial, ‘Should Industry 
Be Run By Politicians?’ is mighty 
well thought out and splendidly ex- 
pressed.” 
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New York Office, Marshall Field © Company 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, IN DIRECTING A WORLD-WIDE ORGANIZATION, USE 


TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


TELETYPEWRITER Service* brings the separated uniss of 
a company as close together as though they were in the 
same building. Important information from one office is 
made instantly available in written form at any other, 
whether two city blocks or 2000 miles away. Operations 
of many kinds are speeded up, with resultant lower costs 
and better service to customers. 


Marshall Field & Company, in their wholesale mercan- 
tile division, use Teletypewriter Service between their Chi- 
cago headquarters in the Merchandise Mart, the world’s 
largest building, and their New York office for directing 
many of their world-wide activities. Messages to and from 
buyers, mills and branch offices in all parts of the world 
are handled between Chicago and New York by Teletype- 
writers. Orders from Chicago to mills on the Atlantic Sea- 
board are transmitted to New York by this modern method, 
and relayed from there. The ‘‘styling’’ of goods in 
manufacture is based largely on Teletypewriter messages. 


Vital financial information is exchanged instantly. 
Executive instructions are handled quickly and accurately. 
Centralized accounting, made possible by Teletypewriter 
Service, eliminates the duplication of records. Credit 
supervision is aided. Traffic matters are speeded . . . clear- 
ing imported merchandise through New York... tracing 
shipments from mills . . . diverting goods in transit. 

Teletypewriters can be used to exchange written mes- 
sages between departments in the same building, between 
buildings in the same city, or between cities separated 
by thousands of miles. Your local Bell Telephone 
Company will gladly show you how Teletypewriters 
might serve your firm. 


*Teletypewriter Service is a modern form of business communication. A message 

typed in one of your offices is reproduced in identical typewritten form at 

the same moment in any or all connected offices, no matter 

ou how distant. The machines can be operated by any one 
( iy 
eal 


who can operate a typewriter. 





name... 
n address 


Visitors’, and New Yorkers have found 
that Hotel Lincoln lives up to the rugged 
traditions of a great name in a loca- 
tion famous for its convenience to every- 
thing ... business ... theatres... shops. 


1400 ROOMS 
1400 BATHS 
$3-5o. $4-7% 


“Lincoln Guests include 73,533 from New England; 
54,990 from Pennsylvania; 117,450 from New York; 
14,015 from Ohio; 14,558 from Illinois; 13,049 from 
the South; 44,690 from the Middle West; 17,630 
from the Pacific Coast and 6,517 from Canada. 


NEW YORK’S NEW 


HOTEL 
LINCOLN 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 
Eighth Ave., 44th to 45th Streets 
Times Square - NEW YORK 











Hotel 
Seymour 


50 West 45th St. 
New York 


One half block west 
of Fifth Avenue. Large 
rooms, high ceilings, 
carefully selected pa- 
tronage. No building 
operations nearby. 


J. Howarp Stocum, 
Manager 


Also Operates 
PRINCETON INN, 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


FLANDERS, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


Booklet Sent Free 
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tics are passive, inert records of 
things done. You and I can influ- 
ence the statistics—by our attitude of 
mind, by our own purchasing policy, 
and, if we are merchants, by our 
willingness to install normal stocks of 
merchandise. 

In showing how the economics of 
consumption may be relied upon 
without fanfare of publicity to break 
the depression, Dr. B. M. Anderson, 
Jr., economist for the Chase National 
Bank, revealed: “Consumption by 
the people, and retail buying by the 
people, has been, for four or five 
months, outrunning buying by the re- 
tailers and jobbers, and has been, for 
three or four months, outrunning 
production by the factories. Produc- 
tion has fallen below consumption, 
even though consumption has de- 
clined. 

“In a situation of this sort, we 
have the makings of an upturn in 
business.” 

Expressing the same idea in terms 
of individual consumers, Louis J. 
Horowitz, chairman of the Thomp- 
son Starrett Company, leaders in the 
construction industry, pointed out: 
“Our difficulties are in no small part 
due to the fact that a large portion 
of our consuming public is not buy- 
ing its normal requirements. This 
can last only for a limited time. A 
backlog of consumers’ demand has 
been rolling up for a year or more. 
Even if people continue to be scared, 
those who can afford to and are at 
present not buying, will by force of 
necessity soon have to replace the 
automobiles, clothing, underwear and 
whatnot which they have been wear- 
ing out and not replacing. Stocks of 
manufactured products are low at 
points of manufacture, at points of 
distribution and in the homes of the 
people. When the time to replenish 
these arrives—and I think it is now 
arriving—this will be translated into 
orders to stores, from them to manu- 
facturers, etc., and start up those 
activities on which our industrial 
normalcy to a large extent depends.” 


T is my own view that deflation 

has already gone far enough, if 
not too far, toward correcting the 
mistakes of the earlier period of 
prosperity. Fundamental conditions 
are becoming ripe for a quiet and 
gradual climb up the slope toward 
better times. With a sound economic 
foundation, psychological factors take 
on new importance. 

At the present stage of the busi- 
ness cycle America needs the pro- 
moter type of business man—the 
restless individual who has the imagi- 





Lanterns That Signal Return of Prosperity 
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nation to visualize new products 
which will stir the buying impulse. 

The great post-war business ex- 
pansion rested largely on the inclu- 
sion in the family budget of new 
items, such as automobiles, radios, 
electrical appliances, and to a limited 
extent, such rarer commodities as 
airplanes. Each new industry mo- 
bilizes human workers and widens 
the buying power of consumers. The 
inventive mind is now needed to re- 
deem the idle hours of unemployed 
and part-time workers—an idleness 
which constitutes in the aggregate 
immense social waste. 

As President Hoover has indicated, 
another major impulse towards pros- 
perity can come by making available 
to the submerged economic classes 
—the poorer people—existing prod- 
ucts which hitherto only the more 
prosperous could afford. This hu- 
mane process, which the President 
has referred to as the ultimate aboli- 
tion of poverty in the United States, 
can be facilitated on the one hand 
by raising wages, and on the other 
by research and industrial experiment 
which will tend further to lower the 
cost of production and hence reduce 
prices. 


In judging business prospects for 
the next decade, we must decide 
whether the American people will 
curb their restless ambition—their in- 
satiable desire perpetually to raise 
their standard of living. I don't 
think they will. 

In discussing this issue with me, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, former presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, said: 
“The American people will protect 
their new standard of living. They 
will not revert to the lower pre-war 
standards. There is a tendency to 
view the ‘new era’ somewhat ironical- 
ly at present, yet we are really living 
in a new era, with the output per 
man doubled. We are in an era of 
scientific production and_ research. 
We have had a setback, but good 
times are ahead.” 


James Speyer, it is worth recalling, 
once pointed out that prosperity .is 
the normal state of business in the 
United States. 


Financial fears, business hesitancy 
and perplexing competition seem to 
have dazed the heretofore recognized 
best financial and industrial minds 
of the nation. That in turn has re- 
duced business thought in general to 
a state of groping ineffectiveness.— 
John L. Lewis, president, United 
Mine Workers of America. 
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Yes, Mr. Banker 


$16,000 


ES, Mr. Banker, a full-page advertisement in 
The American Weekly costs the advertiser 
$16,000—the highest advertising page rate in the 
world. 
Naturally, you would like to know how this 
price is justified, and we in turn welcome the oppor- 
tunity of selling The American Weekly to a banker. 


For, after all, you are interested in value, and 
value is our stock 1n trade. 


The American Weekly has the highest adver- 
tising page rate in the world because it has almost 
double the circulation of its nearest competitor in 
the publishing field. 

Every Sunday morning this great magazine 
enters 5,500,000 homes without a single duplica- 
tion at a cost of less than 4% cent per home. 


That, Mr. Banker, is the lowest cost per home 
reached, offered by any magazine on the publish- 
ing counter today. 

The American Weekly gives ideal national cov- 
erage, reaching one out of four families in the entire 
United States, and at the same time it concen- 
trates its greatest strength in the richest markets, 
where the people live who have the funds to buy. 

As you are well aware, all states are not com- 
mercially equal in value. 


reatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


a page 


In twenty-four states and the District of Columbia, 
for instance, are filed 83.2% of all the income 
tax returns of the country. Your savings bank 
statistics will show you that in these states is 
deposited 89% of all our money. 


Statistics on national markets will show you 
also that in these same states there are: 


18,187,477 or 69.6% of the total families 
17,207,463 or 74.4% of the total passenger cars 
16,687,000 or 82.9% of the total homes electrically wired 
46,375,890 or 88% of the total savings bank depositors 
5,265 or 68.1% of the total department stores 
35,032 or 70.8% of the total drug stores 
204,928 or 74.5% of the total grocery and delica- 
tessen stores 


27,750 or 65.1% of the total furniture stores 
24,973 or 79.6% of the total shoe stores 


AND INTO THESE STATES THE AMERICAN WEEKLY 
POURS 86.7% OF ITS CIRCULATION. 


A color page in The American Weekly is more 
than twice as large as a full page in any other 
national magazine. 

That means plenty of room to tell the advertis- 
ing story and more than twice the attention value. 

5,500,000 families reached at a cost of less than 
¥ cent per family. 

Can you think of a more effective way to spend 
the advertising dollar? 


TH EAN ERICAN 


= FA\VEEKLY 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Patmotive Bupc.,-Caicaco . . 


11-250 Generat Motors Btipc., Detroit. . 


- § Winturop Square, Boston . 
. 1138 Hanna Bipc., CLevELAND . . . 


. 753 Bonnie Braz, Los ANGELEs . . . 222 Monapnock Bipc., SAN Francisco 


ror Marietra St., ATLANTA . . . INTERNATIONAL OrFice Bipc., St. Louts 
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The holders of registered securities of the Associated 

System increased from 186,332 to 220,484 during 1930. 

Every state of the United States is represented, as well 

as 27 other countries and their dependencies. The 1930 
growth is shown below: 


U. S. Continued v 1929 1931 
Prev a a ontin pes EUROPE Cont'd 32%, 


South Carolina Italy 
UNITED STATES South Dakota ll 
Alabama 102 126 Tennessee Latvia 
Arizona 38 49 Texas Monaco 
Arkansas 18 Utah Norway 
California 8,233 Vermont S 


pain 
Colorado 1,095 Sweden 


Sant 1 
On w Ne 


irginia 
Connecticut 4,191 Washington 2,193 = Switzerland 


175 West Virginia 216 
Dist. of Columbia 522 Wisconsin 2,268 2,556 Total Europe 
Florida 585 Wyoming 85 135 ASI 
Georgia 393 A 
Idaho 59 Total U.S. 179,953 211,546 — 


ee yr OTHER NORTH AMERICA India 


Canada 1,037. 1,737 iam 
Iowa 145 Mexico 7 12 s 
Kansas 


Syria 
ak 13 
Kentucky 2,411 — z ieee. 
Louisiana 99 TotalNo.Amer. 181,004 213,308 
Maine 1,256 


= 
ro.) 
& 


AFRICA 
Maryland 1,814 2,006 SOUTH and CENTRAL AMER. British E. Africa 2 
Massachusetts 12,192 Brazil 2 Rhodesia 4 
Michigan 1,287 Canal Zone 11 1 
Minnesota 1,499 Costa Rica — Total Africa 
Mississippi 58 Guatemala _ 
Missouri 891 Peru 4 ISLANDS 
109 Venezuela 1 Azores 3 
464 Total Bahamas 4 


36 : _Amer. 18 Bermudas 13 
New Hampshire 2,005 ee St Seah Renee British W. Indies — 


New Jersey 6,516 EUROPE Cuba 6 
New Mexico 28 British Isles Dutch W. Indies — 
New York 72,713 England Haiti — 
North Carolina 245 Ireland 9 Hawaii 7 
North Dakota 95 Scotland PhilippineIslands 563 
Ohio 1,296 Austria Porto Rico 
Oklahoma 242 Belgium 

Oregon 449 France 21 Total Islands 605 
Pennsylvania 35,349 Germany 19 — 
Rhode Island 3,385 Holland 4,394 5,875 Grand Total 186,332 


Conservatively inclined investors will find Associated Gas listed or actively traded in on the Amsterdam Stock Ex- 
and Electric System Debenture Bonds extremely attractive change, Boston Stock Exchange, London Stock Exchange, 
at present prices. One or more issues of bonds or stock are Los Angeles Stock Exchange and New York Curb Exchange. 


To invest, or for information, write 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway 
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PRING will bring recovery signs 
clear enough for all to see. 

That has become the almost 
general conviction in the highest 
circles. 

Some believe improvement will be- 
come plainly visible before Spring is 
a month old; a larger number name 
the middle of Spring, a few the last 
part of Spring. 

The stock market and the bond 
market have enjoyed very substantial 
betterment since the drab days of 
mid-December, but elsewhere very 
little headway, on the whole, has been 
made. 

The general commodity price level 
has advanced little if any during re- 
cent weeks. Employment has hardly 
done better than hold its own. Public 
construction has expanded moderate- 
ly, but residential building continues 
dull, to the accompaniment of com- 
plaints that banks and other lenders 
are doing little or nothing to encour- 
age initiative. 
passing through banks, although 
swollen somewhat by a more active 
stock market lately, is still running 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. under 
a year ago. The steel industry has 
had its seasonal rebound from the 
abnormally low production levels 
during December and sentiment has 
been helped by prospects of slightly 
firmer prices. The year-end motor 
spurt has slackened for the moment, 
without, however, destroying hopes 
of good Spring demand. Railway 
traffic statistics reflect past rather 
than prospective conditions, so it is 
not astonishing that they do not yet 
reflect trade revival. 


GRICULTURAL prices, 
basic, have not kept pace with 
the rise in. securities. During most 
of February, March wheat in Chicago 


The volume of checks - 


very . 


. . . B. C. Forbes ae 


SPRING RECOVERY 


Believed Assured. 
Stocks Called Cheap 


has ruled under rather than over 
eighty cents, which compares with 
better than $1.10 a year ago. March 
corn has ruled modestly above sixty 
cents, contrasted with nearer eighty- 
five cents twelve months ago. Cotton 
has made a better showing, with 
March deliveries passing eleven cents 
in New York—last February’s price 
was above fifteen cents. 


ASHINGTON reports _ that 

mid-February saw agricultural 
prices at the lowest point since the 
beginning of 1912 —this notwith- 
standing the heavy expenditure of 
public money to bolster up the mar- 
ket. Foreign demand, not only for 
farm but for many manufactured 
products, has been gravely curtailed 
by the collapse of silver to less than 
half its normal purchasing power, a 
development entailing far wider and 
more crippling ramifications that gen- 
erally understood in America. Nor 
have world markets been helped by 
political and economic unsettlement 
in various parts of the earth. 

How comes it, in view of all the 
foregoing, that our security markets 
exhibited unusual cheerfulness? 

Was the recent sharp rise founded 
on nothing more substantial than was 
the abortive boomlet last Spring? 

First, the conviction has gained 
strength in the most responsible cir- 
cles that the drastic correction neces- 
sitated by the 1929 recklessness has 
now been quite thoroughly effected. 
Second, industry and trade have 
about held their own for the last two 
months. Third, it is extremely rare 
for any post-panic depression to last 
longer than this latest down-swing 
has lasted. Fourth, it is reasoned 
that production has been kept below 
actual consumption for so many 
months and in so many directions 


that sheer necessity will shortly cause 
some measure of expansion. Fifth, 
wage rates have been astonishingly 
well maintained, savings deposits 
have actually increased in spite of 
widespread unemployment, the in- 
stallment system of doing business 
has come through a grueling test 
very encouragingly, money is super- 
abundant at unremunerative rates in 
the chief financial centers, conserva- 
tive opinion regards stocks and bonds 
as unduly low from the long-range 
viewpoint, the deluge of bank failures 
is believed to be over in cities and 
nearly over in smaller communities, 
the financial world has been cheered 
by the prospect of a long respite 
from political turmoil at Washington. 

And, not less important, the Amer- 
ican temperament is such that it tires 
of gloom, inaction and contraction, 
and sooner rather than later insists 
upon giving rein to its inherent buoy- 
ancy, initiative, enterprise and ambi- 
tion. 


INCE the bullish demonstration 

of last Spring, we have put an- 
other year of depression and defla- 
tion behind us. We have, too, learned 
painfully how to effect many econo- 
mies calculated to cut losses. So, 
taking everything into consideration, 
whatever improvement develops in 
the security markets this Spring 
stands a better chance of being main- 
tained. 

The writer’s conviction is that, re- 
gardless of temporary ups or downs, 
many stocks will next year sell twen- 
ty-five, fifty, and in some instances 
probably one hundred per cent. above 
the figures at which they have been 
purchasable during recent months. 

Which implies, of course, that 
meanwhile depression will have given 
way to normal prosperity. 
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DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 


1871-1931 : 





SIXTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 





NOTES FROM DIRECTORS’ 
STATEMENT FOR 19304 REPORT 


NEW ASSURANCES 
PAID FOR (net)- $705,678,000 


ASSURANCES IN 


FORCE (net) - $2,863,701,000 


TOTAL INCOME 
(net) - + «© $186,662,000 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
AND BENEFICIARIES 
IN 1930 - $81,274,000 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
AND BENEFICIARIES SINCE 
ORGANIZATION $500,949,000 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $552,201,000 
(including paid up Capital Stock) 


SURPLUS AND CONTINGENCY 
RESERVE - - $36,532,000 


ASSETS, AT DECEMBER 





In a year in which all classes of business have 
encountered many difficulties, the Company has 
made gratifying progress. New policies paid for 
show an increase of $51,227,652.32, both the 
ordinary and group departments making sub- 
Stantial gains. 

Total assurances in force show an increase of 
$462,464,542.58. This gain represents a very 
high rate of persistency. indicating the high value 
placed by our policyholders on their contracts 
with the Company in a period of extreme financial 
pressure. 

The number of policies and group assurance 
certificates outstanding passed the million mark 
during the year. 

The total net income shows an increase of 
$13,804,544.54. 

The total payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries since organization . . . equal the total 
assurances in force in the Company’s fiftieth year 
(ten years ago). 

The mortality among our policyholders has 
been highly favourable. 

The rate of interest earned on the mean invested 
assets was 6.44 per cent. 

Profits paid to policyholders during the year 
amounted to $25,641,231.04. 

In a year of almost unprecedented business de- 
pression the outstanding quality of the invest- 
ments has been strikingly shown. The actual 
cash dividends received on the total common 
stocks held by the Company were $969,103.84 
in excess of the dividends payable on those iden- 
tical shares in 1929. ... Even on the basis of the 
low prices at the close of the year our common 
stock holdings show a substantial excess of market 
value over cost. 

Profits to policyholders entitled to participate 
during the ensuing year will be again allotted on 
the scale at present in operation. 

The special Maturity Dividend is also con- 








31st, 1930 + + $588,733,000 ? tinued on the basis announced last year. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
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Significant TRENDS. 
eA Digest for Busy Men 


AVIATION 


Outlook for Producers 

Improving. New Diesel 

Tests. Transport Fares 
Reduced Again 


HE improvement in general expecta- 
tions for industry has spread to some 
extent into the aviation field and 
with some fair justification. Throughout 
practically all of 1930 the manufacturing 
companies were almost shut down and 
sales exceeded output by a considerable de- 
gree. Since the beginning of the new year 
business has been picking up gradually and 
the producing factors are now expecting 
1931 to show a very satisfactory gain 
over last year. The transportation com- 
panies are continuing to reduce fares, but 
business volume shows a steady growth 
which keeps profits stable despite the low- 
er rates. 

Constant economies together with 
growth in volume of traffic has led to fur- 
ther cuts in several of the larger passen- 
ger transportation lines. Pan-American 
Airways has recently announced reduc- 
tions in passenger fares extending through- 
out its entire system. The fare cuts range 
anywhere from 8 per cent. to 42 per cent. 
of the previous rates and have already 
taken effect. 


ACKARD continues to experiment 

with its Diesel motor. A plane pow- 
ered by the Packard Diesel engine recently 
completed a tour of 12,000 miles. Total 
flying time for this distance was 123 hours. 
Total fuel consumed was only a little over 
1,000 gallons, making an average consump- 
tion of less than nine gallons per hour. 
\verage fuel cost for the entire 12,000 
miles was $108, or less than one cent per 
mile. 

Captain Frank Hawks has not been 
mentioned much in this section and quite 
often because of the chance that he would 
have eclipsed his latest record before we 
could announce it. He is America’s air- 
plane speed king and holds the trans-Con- 
tinental record as well as the speed record 
from New York to Havana. Publication 
of his personal log record for the past six 
months shows that he has flown a total of 
25,400 miles during that period at an aver- 
age speed of a little more than 180 miles 
per hour, or three miles a minute. The log 
covers 92 trips which he has made in his 
Travelair Racer. His fastest time for any 
trip was 270 miles per hour. 


TOTAL of 2,621,769 persons flew in 

airplanes operated by aerial service 
operators engaged in charter or short 
“hop” business during 1930, according to a 
report compiled by the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce of America, Inc., and 
published in the Aircraft Year Book for 
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1931. The report, computed to include 
the 600 aerial service operators, shows 
that such concerns are based at 854 air- 
ports, nearly half of which are equipped 
for night flying, widely scattered through- 
out the United States. 

The survey shows that 5,324 airplanes 
were in the hands of aerial service op- 
erators, of which 4,908 were single-en- 
gined land planes, 10 twin-engined land 
planes, 55 tri-motored land planes, 85 sea- 
planes, 248 single-engined amphibians and 
18 twin-engined amphibians. Aerial serv- 
ice operations include all commercial flying 
for hire other than scheduled air transport 
on the regular air lines. 


TOTAL of 1,128,937 hours were 
<X flown during 1930 in all classes of 
aerial service operations. Estimating these 
flights at an average speed of 85 miles an 
hcur, 95,959,645 miles were flown in 1930. 
There was a distinct falling off of business 
in the short “hop” field, while aerial pho- 
tography and mapping increased in volume 
and student instruction held at about the 
1929 level. 


HE number of pilots employed was 

reduced from 3,658 in 1929 to 2,114 
in 1930. The number of hours flown by 
each pilot, however, was almost doubled; 
534 hours in 1930 as compared with 293 
hours in 1929. The total number of em- 
ployes, all classes, was 12,283 in 1930 as 
compared with 20,944 in 1929. 


The majority of operators lowered their 
1ates during 1930. The average charter 
rate per mile for single-engined land planes 
in 1930 was 30 cents as compared with 45 
cents in 1929. The rate per mile for tri- 
motored land planes was $1.22 in 1930 as 
compared with $1.35 in 1929. 


RAILROADS 


Profits Fail to Improve. 

Detailed Comparison for 

Last Year. Worst in 10 
Years 


INAL tabulation for the month of 
F December last year shows net rail- 

way operating income of all Class 1 
railroad systems at $49,372,000, coming 
very close to our advance estimate of $50,- 
000,000 last issue. The December earn- 
ings showed a moderate decline frcm the 
previous month at $62,000,000, a much 
larger decline of 31 per cent. from Decem- 
ber of 1929, when net railway operating 
income for the same roads was nearly $72,- 
000,000. The report for the month of 
December of last year showed the railroads 
earning at an annual rate of return of only 
2.5 per cent. on their claimed property in- 
vestment. In December of 1929 the rate 
of return was 3.8 per cent. on the same 
claimed property investment. 

With final reports for the last month in 
1930 available, results for the full year 
may be studied. Jor the entire year of 
1630 Class 1 railroads in the United States 
reported total net railway operating income 
of $885,000,000, a decline of just about 33 
per cent. from income of the same roads 
ir 1929 at $1,275,000,000. The figures for 
last vear are also a considerable reduction 
from the $1,193,000,000 reported by all 
roads in 1928. In fact the final figures on 
net railway operating income for 1930 are 
the smallest reported in about ten years. 

Earnings on the Class 1 railway systems 
of the United States for the full year of 
1930 show a rate of return of 3.3 per cent. 
on the railroads’ claimed valuation for 
property investment, compared with a rate 
of return of 4.95 per cent. on the same 
valuation and based on the profits of the 
identical roads in 1929. 


ROSS operating revenues of all Class 

1 systems for 1930 amounted to $5,- 
343,000,000. or a decrease of 16 per cent. 
from the record year of 1929 when gross 
revenue amounted to $6,360,000,000. The 
fact that profits declined more rapidly than 
did gross revenues shows the difficulty of 
reducing overhead and operating expenses. 
Operating expenses in 1930 showed a de- 
cline of less than 13 per cent. Volume 
of freight traffic carried by American rail- 
ways during 1930 was about 14 per cent. 
below the previous year. Expenditures for 
maintenance of way declined 18 per cent. 
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and for maintenance of equipment, 15 per 
cent. 

Passenger revenue on-all Class 1 rail- 
roads during 1930 was the smallest for any 
year reported since 1906. Passenger rev- 
enues last year were less than $730,000,000, 
or a decline of nearly 17 per cent. from 
the $875,000,000 reported in 1929, 

During 1930, 21 railroads in the Class 1 
system operated at a loss. Seven of these 
were in the eastern division, two in the 
southern territory, and twelve in the west- 
ern classification. 


REIGHT car loadings continue irregu- 
lar and are generally tending slightly 
upward in accordance with this usual sea- 
sonal trend. This trend shows a flattening 
out during the month of March in most 
years, with the real Spring advance getting 
under way early in the month of April. 
American Railway Association’s latest 
report shows revenue freight car loadings 
for all Class 1 systems running around 
720,000 cars per week. Although such fig- 
ures compare with a low point of only 
615,000 cars per week at the beginning of 
the current year, they are still very far 
behind the 900,000 cars per week reported 
in the corresponding period of last year. 
The latest reports thus show an average 
decline of anywhere from 150,000 to nearly 
200,000 cars per week from the same 
period of 1930, or a decrease of about 20 
per cent. Compared with the same period 
of 1929, the comparison is still less favor- 
able, -with ‘declines running around 25 per 
cent. 


PRICES 


Commodities Gain Stabil- 
ity with Farm Products 
Up on Continued Drought 


HE better tone in the commodity 

[ market has continued throughout 
practically all of February. Advances 

have been by no means regular. There 
have been intermediate declines and some 
of the individual commodities are still go- 
ing down. The fact remains, however, 
that the general commodity market has 
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acted with greater encouragement than for 
several months past. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index 156.039 159.719 184.426 
Bradstreet’s 9.3087 9.5082 11.5141 
Bureau of Labor 80.4 94.2 

Advances thus far have been confined 
within narrow limits but have occurred 
in the key classifications, though . offset 
to some extent by continued weakness in 
less important groups. As a result, most 
of the major indexes of commodity prices 
continue still in their downward trend 
and they do not, of course, reflect so 
quickly the recent movements. The Irv- 
ing Fisher weekly index of 200 represen- 
tative wholesale commodities is still near 
the lowest levels of its long decline, but 
has given indications of rounding off and 
the rapid recession has been definitely 
checked. 

The latest figure of the Fisher index, 
based on the 1926 average as 100, stands 
at around 76.3. This shows a fractional 
decline from the previous week but is the 
smallest decline witnessed in _ several 
months. Despite the better trend, how- 
ever, the current index figure has touched 
the lowest levels seen in about 16 years. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture reports 
the general level of farm prices in the 
United States for the latest month at 94. 
This figure shows a decline of 3 points 
in a single month and a loss of 40 points 
from the corresponding month of last year. 
The latest index stands at the lowest since 
January, 1912, or in 18 years. 


HE firmer tone which was noted in 

the grain and cotton markets last issue 
has continued to manifest itself through- 
out most of the past month. In addition 
to the indications we have previously noted 
that the market appeared moderately over- 
sold and was due for at least a technical 
recovery, there has been a growing reali- 
zation that drought conditions in the 
United States and Canada continue def- 
initely worse. 
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Most of the grains as well as cotton 
have gone forward, somewhat in spurts 
of one or two days followed by slight 
reaction, and gains have not always been 
fully held. However, the month closes 
with wheat up about two cents per bushel 
from January, with corn showing a slight 
loss, with oats approximately unchanged 
and with the lesser grains showing moder- 
ate advances. 

Cotton prices have been stronger than 
the grain market and have advanced fairly 
steadily thus far in the new year. New 
high quotations for the year were recorded 
aiter the middle of February and although 
the gains have not been entirely held, most 
of the future options in the cotton market 
show advances of anywhere from 50 cents 
tc $5 per bale from the close of January. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. 
Ago 
$0.66% 

65% 
31% 
10.88 


Wheat, July 
Corn, July 
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Gasoline 
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ones metal markets have been slightly 
irregular but generally firm. Heavy 
melting steel scrap has been dropped about 
50 cents per ton, but sieel prices are not 
only holding firm, but are responding to 
some talk of another increase in the com- 
ing month. 

The miscellaneous metals are irregular, 
with silver hovering once more near its 
lowest levels but beginning to give some 
indication of stabilization around present 
quotations. Copper prices have been firm, 
with the metal moving actively on each 
successive advance. Another fractional in- 
crease has brought the price up to around 
10%4 cents per pound, 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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MONEY 
AND BANKING 


Interest Rates Still Low. 

Brokers’ Loans Advance 

After Long Decline. Gold 
Records. 


HERE have been no_ important 
changes in the money market during 
the past month and interest rates 
continue at the low levels reached toward 
the end of January, which have previously 
been noted as the lowest in more than 
fifty years for some of the individual 
classifications. 


BROKERS’ LOAN RATIO LOWEST ON RECORD 


A (PER CENT Of LOANS ZoTOTAL MARKET VALUE) 
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There is generally a moderate upward 
swing in interest rates around the middle 
of March, due largely to the first collec- 
tions for the year on income tax returns 
covering 1930, and a rather large shifting 
of the public funds and treasury financing. 
There is quite likely to be a moderate 
firming up in interest rates around the 
middle of the coming month, therefore, but 
there are no indications that it will be 
any more severe than the year-end firm- 
uess at the close of 1930, after which 
money rates subsided very rapidly to their 
previous low levels and even below. 


Current Interest Rates 
2Wks. Year 
Ago Ago 
Call money To 116% 4a 
68-99 day time b 1 4% 
Commercial paper 2 : 4% 
New York rediscount. .. 


ROKERS’ loans have broken a rather 

long record by a moderate advance. 
Up to the middle of the past month there 
had been only one very small gain reported 
in any week since last September, or for 
a period of about five months. 

The latest report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York shows total loans 
to brokers at around $1,750,000,000. This 
is a moderate advance of about $30,000,000 
over the previous week and follows the 
long series of weekly declines which start- 
ed last Fall. Despite the more recent gains, 
the latest figures of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York show a reduction of 
nearly $1,500,000,000, or almost 50 per 
cent. since the end of last September, when 
total loans were at $3,222,000,000. 

Compared with a year ago, the latest 
figures on brokers’ loans show a decline 
of well over 50 per cent. and there is an 
extreme decline of over $5,000,000,000 
from the high record set up early in Oc- 
‘tober, 1929, at slightly over $6,800,000,000. 
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“Na new development in foods 


This scientific discovery was made in the Basic Science 
Research Laboratory of the University of Cincinnati. 
Its utilization by the public in food and other products 
will be made possible through an alliance between 
General Foods Corporation and the University of 
Cincinnati, to be known as General Development 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Applications of the new discovery indicate far- 
reaching effects in the food industry. In can be used 
to add Vitamin D in definitely controllable quantities 
to many food and pharmaceutical products. Organisms 
causing fermentation, yeast moulds and similar foes to 
preservation of foods yield to the new light treatment 
methods. 

The detailed story of “selective irradiation”—its dis- 
covery, its application, its possibilities—is told in a 
booklet just published, ““New Discoveries in Light Rays.” 
We believe this booklet will be of interest not only to 
the food industry, but also to the public generally. It 
will be sent to any interested person free upon request. 


Write to Gener al Foods Corporation 


DEPARTMENT 2-R 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

Maxwell House Coffee and Tea, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post’s 

Bran Flakes, Whole Bran, Minute Tapioca, Instant Postum, Hellmann’s 

Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin 

Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, Grape Nuts, Sanka Coffee, 

Swans Down Cake Flour, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, La France, Satina, 
Diamond Crystal Salt, Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 
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OLD imports continue to flow into the 
United States from foreign countries. 
January showed a favorable balance of 
imports amounting to more than $34,000,000 
of import balance. The gold movement 
has receded moderately during the past 
month, but a satisfactory favorable balance 
of imports may still be anticipated. 

Gold imports into the United States for 
the entire year of 1930 amounted: to $396,- 
000,000 and were the largest received in 
any year since 1921. Exports amounted 
to only $116,000,000 compared with about 
$117,000,000 in 1929. Imports. for 1929 
were only about $292,000,000, though they 
were the highest in several years up to 
that time. 


pyeets to individual banking accounts 
have continued to advance moderately 
during the past month and have caught up 
a little further with those reported in the 
corresponding period of last year. Latest 
reports show the weeks of 1931 only about 
3 to 4 billion dollars behind last year, com- 
pared with decreases of as much as 7 to 8 
billion dollars reported late last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 








District 1931 1930 
MRD: atananencsences $436,383,000 $588, 089,000 
New York ... .-. 5,378,882,000  6,755,972,000 
Philadelphia 437,043,000 514,800,000 
Cleveland .... 563,303,000 577,721,000 
Richmond ........ ... 258,906,000 278,308,000 
EIS 211,322,000 264,315,000 
SEN Seah oeciscseaene 1,055,761,000 1,147,371,000 
OS ESC 209,776,000 265,903,000 
Minneapolis ......:..:. 133,759,000 149,148,000 
Maneas City ......... 236,920,000 295,883,000 
_ ae 154,327,000 162,824,000 
San Francisco......... 553,558,000 655,494,000 

ME xéccvdscctinces $9,629,940,000 $11,656,428,000 


LABOR 
and WAGES 


Employment Reports Suat- 
isfactory Despite Seasonal 
Trends. N. Y. Reports 

Further Decline 


INAL recent figures on general em- 
P overen have not been published at 

this writing but our prophecies in 
this section for improvement in employ- 
ment figures are gradually being borne 
out. Scattered and partly unofficial re- 
ports on employment for the month of 
January have been coming into Washing- 
ton and by far the majority show encour- 
aging signs of increase. 

Massachusetts shows an increase in em- 
ployment, and in: Northern New England 
generally conditions are reported slightly 
improved. Alabama and California are 
other individual states which have made 
actual reports of improved business and 
employment.. The industrial. states-of the 
East have not been so favorable but it 
is quite certain that the bulk of final re- 
ports will show general improvement. 


| pp eaeginde employment in New York 
State showed a drop of 2.5 per cent. 
during January. The reduction has been 
stated to be fairly general in nearly all 
lines and has lowered the employment in- 
dex to 75.5 and a new low record. It is 
significant, however, that in New York 
State there is generally a seasonal decrease 
in employment figures, though in January 
the decline seems to have been a little 
larger than the seasonal expectation. 


HOW MACHINE EFFICIENCY 
sotts BROUGHT UNEMPLOYMENT 
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SHIPPING 


British Maritime Panic. 
World Shipbuilding Down 
Despite U. S. Gain 


4 
NE of the most noteworthy panics 
QO in shipping securities has taken 
place in England during the past 
month and has presented the rather inter- 
esting phenomenon of a shipping stock 
changing hands free, or at a price of nil. 

Royal Mail Steam Packet has been 
known to be in financial difficulties for 
some time past, due at least partly to claims 
by White Star which could not be met. 
Suddenly the public began to realize the 
possibility that stockholders might be 
called upon to settle out of their own 
pockets the company’s debts, under the 
principle of: unlimited liability. Thus for 
a time there seemed a possibility that hold- 
ers of the stock would actually be assessed, 
and the result was a scramble to sell the 
stock even for nothing. 

Public confidence has been somewhat re- 
stored, however, with the understanding 
that the White Star Line will save the 
vast Royal Mail group from a receiver- 
ship through extension of time on its 
claims against the company. 


P LANS continue to go forward for co- 
operation of the United States and 
Canada in construction of the much dis- 
cussed and long planned St. Lawrence 
River canal. Arrangements received a 
considerable impetus from the recent visit 
to Washington of Richard B. Bennett, 
Prime Minister of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. The new waterway would provide a 
canal from Great Lakes to the Atlantic. 


Breer continued activity in the ship- 
building yards of the United States, 
world construction of merchant vessels is 
reported at the lowest level since the end 
of 1926, according to Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping, which covers all maritime coun- 
tries with the exception of Russia. 

In the last quarter, the- world total 
showed a decrease of 243,000 gross tons, 
Great Britain and Ireland accounting for 
207,000 tons. As compared with construc- 
tion just before the war, the present total 
of 2,326,086. gross tons shows a decrease 
of 836,000 gross tons, and of this the de- 
cline for Great Britain and Ireland repre- 
sents 813,000 tons. The shipyards of the 
United States, however, are building 
nearly 85,000 tons more than they were 
before the war. 
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At the end of 1929, the returns show, 
Great Britain and Ireland were construct- 
ing slightly more than half the world’s vol- 
ume of tonnage. At the end of last Sep- 
tember, however, their proportion had 
fallen to 43.5%, and in the quarter just 
ended it dropped to 39%. The proportion 
of the United States’ share in the work 
advanced from 83% at the end of last 
September to practically 10%; and that of 
all other countries combined from 48.2% 
to 51%. 


T HE Ford Motor Company has ordered 
two 300-foot cargo ships, said to be 
the largest ever built for service between 
the Great Lakes and the Atlantic seaboard 
and the first turbine boats of that type 
ever built. They will be constructed by 
the Great Lakes Engineering Works of 
River Rouge, Mich. 


COTTON 
AND GRAIN 


Conditions Improve Slight- 
ly, but Rain Still Needed. 
Cotton Consumption Down 


ONDITIONS throughout the agri- 
C, cultural states have been improved 

slightly with good snow coverings 
in the northern region and scattered pre- 
cipitation in the south and southwest. In 
many of these regions, however, it would 
take a month of almost steady rain tc 
bring conditions back to normal, and the 
situation remains definitely critical. 

The Bureau of the Census reports 454,- 
000 running bales of lint cotton consumed 
in the United States during January otf 
this year. This is a small increase over 
December at only 406,000 bales, but is 
substantially below the corresponding 
month of last year, with consumption run- 
ing at 576,000 bales. 

Total consumption of cotton in the 
United States for the six months ended 
February Ist, 1931, amounted to 2,466,000 
bales, or a drop of around 27 per cent. 
from the 3,314,000 bales consumed in the 
corresponding period of the 1929-30 season. 

The Department of Agriculture also re- 
ports that the world supply of visible cot- 
ton as of January 16th, 1931, was approxi- 
mately 1,800,000 bales larger than on the 
corresponding date of last year. Prac- 
tically the entire increase took place in 
the western hemisphere. Visible supply of 
American cotton gained 1,900,000 bales 
over the previous year, while other cotton 
showed a drop of about 100,000 bales. 


EPORTS continue to circulate that 

Alexander Legge, Chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, will resign his po- 
sition on that body soon after March 4th. 
Mr. Legge took up his duties with the 
Farm Board nearly two years ago at the 
request of President Hoover, but with the 
understanding that he could not be spared 
for that station much over a year. 

Mr. Legge has been the object of almost 
constant criticism from all sides and he 
seems to have filled a difficult position in 
an efficient and diplomatic manner. If 
the reports of his impending resignation 
are true, it seems likely that he will re- 
turn to the presidency of the International 
Harvester Company. 
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OTHER WHEN CAREFUL SELECTION IS VITAL TO SATISFACTION 


COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Tending Up 
Again as Proration Argu- 
ments Continue. Will Cuba 
ne? 
ase tie. reports on the 
production of crude petroleum in the 
United States continue to fluctuate irreg- 
ularly and they are very near the lowest 
reached since 1927. At the same time, 
the long decline which was in progress dur- 
ing most of 1930 has been rounding off 
thus far in the new year. The latest 
weekly estimates are still close to the ex- 
treme low of 2,082,000 barrels pert day 
reported for the opening week of the pres- 
ent year, but it begins to look as though 
we might witness a moderate upturn in 
crude oil production between now and the 
Spring months. 





WORLD OIL OUTPUT DOWN LAST YEAR 


1-6 BILLIONS Of BARRELS | 





I Sor the Safety of; 
| Tour TIhvestme t/ 


In selecting investments, both safety and profit 
are important considerations, but safety is fun- 
1930 damental. In buying insurance, safety becomes 

: a double consideration—the policies must be 


; ; oni? : : : safe to secure safety for the property protected 
Continued dissatisfaction with many of No investment is more impor- by them. 


the curtailment laws and proration orders tant than your investment in . : 
is still disturbing efforts to keep produc- insurance. Careful buying will CENTRAL Insurance satisfies because this 
assure safety and satisfaction in safety oF sang 8 by a strong vege a and a 
a re ; i ’ d policy, with a record of fair adjustments 
ration law is being urged in that state and veal protection of geeper cust pe : 

es ‘ me ction prompt settlements. CENTRAL’S cost- 
there are fairly serious differences in Col- reducing dividend adds. the final touch of sat- 
orado, California and Texas. isfaction for the careful buyer. 

Meanwhile, the petroleum world has fol- 


lowed with much interest efforts to put CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. For further 
through the Capper bill in Congress. The information, let us send you the name of our nearest representative. 
bill calls for proration of imports of crude 
oil into the United States for the next | reamiee A Friendly 
three vears, and would place an embargo 1876 y Company 
on all refined petroleum products. eC ENTRAL 
. MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
*UGARK—President Machado has signed C. A. L. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 
a bill defining terms of export and 
production of sugar in Cuba. The decree Fire, Automobile and Tornado Insurance for Select Risks 
requires all holders of sugar in Cuba from 
the 1929-30 crop to make delivery to the 
National Sugar Export Corporation im- 
mediately. 
Renewed efforts are coming to the fore 
to start Cuba refining her own sugar on 
a large scale. It is estimated that if Cuba 


would refine all the sugar she produces Most Hours Pe- Dollar 


it would mean a business of around $60,- 
600,000 per annum. Industrialists whoappreciate the importance 
of a plentiful supply of low-priced, efficient 
W A S H I N G - O N labor, will be interested in the facts recorded 
i in a new booklet, sent on request, telling of 


a a the marketing advantages of the district serv- 
“Dole.” Veterans’ Bonus ed by this company. 


Bill Continues Extra Ses- 
sion Threat 
Department of Development 
a friendly monarchy in national gov- | The Shawinigan Water & Power Company 


. OME advantages of a dictatorship or 

ernment may have been illustrated in Power Building + Craig Street 
the final session of the 71st Congress which | s West 
is now drawing to a close. Throughout | MONTREAL, CANADA 
nearly the entire session it has been a 
fight in which the President, acting as 





tion down. Repeal of the Oklahoma pro- 



































Examine Your 


Time-Honored Practices 


EVERY business enterprise that exists long 
enough acquires its various traditions. Whether 
or not they are worthy depends upon the 
management. Good management looks into 
the traditions of its organization, especially at 
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a guardian of financial as well as human 
welfare, has tried to stem an orgy of 
purely political spending on the part of a 
Congress acting largely with an eye to 
politics, publicity and future election votes. 

President Hoover has checked this flood 
of reckless spending but he has been un- 
able to stem it and this session of Con- 
gress now drawing to a welcome close, will 
go down in history as one of the most 
reckless and most extravagant in United 
States peacetime history. 


UNFILLED STEEL TONAGE RECOVERS 
(US STEEL CORP. «v2 MILLIONS Of TONS ) 


budget-making time, and seeks to weed out 
those that are undesirable and thereby gain 
something in resources for perpetuating and 
strengthening those that are worth while. 


The preparation and use of a well-ordered 
budget dictate that expenditures must be gov- 
erned, not by precedent, but by necessity as a | 3 
indicated and explained by the aims and i 
month to month operations of the business. 





1930 1931 


Passage of the Interior Department sup- 
ply bill broke the legislative jam tempo- 
rarily around the middle of the past month. 
The bill carried a rider appropriating an 
additional $20,000,000 for relief of agri- 
culture. It was a compromise but it was 
a partial victory for the Administration 
since it saved Congress from the danger- 
ous precedent of a principle of Govern- 
ment aid for private citizens for purchase 
of food—ctherwise the “dole.” 





Effective budget control is based on reli- 
able facts and figures; is a method through 
which Modern Accountancy serves the crea- 
tive talents of management with the stimu- 
lus and dependable counsel of timely and 
exact knowledge. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


F greater importance currently is the 
famous controversy over cashing the 
soldiers’ adjusted bonus certificates before 
maturity. Here, again, the President has 
successfully staved off the original inten- 
tion of full cash benefit which would have 
required the Treasury Department to raise 
immediately over $3,000,000,000. The 
compromise measure, allowing the vet- 
erans to borrow up to 50 per cent. of their 
certificates, is much less dangerous and 
will probably require somewhere around 
$800,000,000. Even this.measure is a se- 
aie | rious embarrassment to the Treasury. 
Faced already with 1 deficit this year of 
around $500,000,000 there seems no way 
to avoid an increase in taxation unless at 
the expense of the Treasury’s program of 
debt retirement. 
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T is now anticipated that the Treasury 

will offer a long-term bond issue very 
shortly running up to probably $500,000,- 
000. A change is seen in future policy of 
Government financing, turning from short 
to long-term financing to take advantage 
of current low interest rates. The new 
bond issue will probably carry interest to 
yield not much over 3% per cent. 

The tangle occasioned by the veterans’ 
cash bonus controversy has continued the 
threat of an extra session of the new Con- 
gress which will come into being on March 
4th. At this writing it is about an even 
gamble as to whether there will or will 
not be necessary such an extra convention 
of the new 72nd Congress. To express 
a personal opinion, however, it is the 
writer’s guess that such an extra session 
will be eventually avoided. 


E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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INTERNATIONAL 


British Capital Returns as 

Sterling Advances. Foreign 

Trade Continues to De- 

cline. German Politics Still 

Critical Though Progress 

Is Indicated 

YREAT BRITAIN — _ Considerable 

credit may now be given to the re- 

duction in the rediscount rate of the Bank 

of France for finally turning the tide of 

gold exportation from England. At any 

rate, whatever the cause may have been, 

capital is going back to London once more 

and Sterling exchange has rebounded spir- 

itedly. Even foreign funds are now flow- 

ing into the British market as a result of 

the strong exchange situation. It seems 

now quite certain that the Bank of Eng- 

land will not be forced to take the dis- 

tasteful step of advancing its bank rate 

in order to keep the balance of its gold 
from leaving the country. 

Foreign trade, however, continues lower 
and unfavorable. January exports from 
England amounted to only £37,000,000, 
or a drop of £21,000,000 from the same 
month of last year at £58,000,000. Im- 
ports for January of this year were £75,- 
000,000, compared with £102,000,000 in 
january of 1930. Exports showed a greater 
percentage drop than did imports, there- 
fore, though the favorable balance of ex- 
ports declined to £32,000,000, compared 
with £35,000,000 a year ago, a moderate 
but significant drop. 


ERMANY — Official trade reports 

emanating from Germany continue 
characteristically pessimistic, but the ac- 
tual statistics continue to show a compara- 
tively healthy state of trade with foreign 
commerce actually gaining while that of 
most other nations has been declining. 


GERMAN PRICES FOLLOW WORLD DECLINE 
oy ee 
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The political situation has improved so 
far as relations with other European 
countries are concerned, but is not so good 
internally. The new session of the Reich- 
stag, which opened around the middle of 
the past month, has been quite as stormy 
as anticipated. Two of the outstanding 
pieces of legislation thus far are a de- 
mand for early revision of Germany’s 
reparation payments and, childishly enough, 
a new attempt to fix the blame for the 
World War. 

There have been renewed efforts to get 
the Reichstag to work, but the radical 
elements are still opposing any construc- 
tive action and have even gone so far as 
to desert their parliament with threats to 
open an opposition parliament with the 
Fascists and Nationalists for a possible 
and temporary foundation. 

















H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Underwriters, Wholesalers and Re- 
tailers of Investment Securities 


—Specialists in Public Utilities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 So. La Salle Street 111 Broadway 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE 
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Brightening 
the journey 





When business calls you away from 
home, and you have a long ride on 
the train, ask the porter for Canada 
Dry. And enjoy a few ‘moments of 
thorough pleasure. 

Bubbles sparkle in the depths of 
this delightful ginger ale, like the 
snows on the mountains of Canada. 
In color, it seems to have caught the 
sunniness of the Jamaica ginger fields. 
And its flavor has something of that 
magic that you find in the rare old 
wines of France. 

And another welcome thing about 
Canada Dry is that no matter where 
you go, you can always find it. 

Three other delicious beverages are 
made under the Canada Dry seal: 
Sparkling Lime, Golden Ginger Ale, 
and Sparkling Orange. 


CANADA 
DRY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 





The Champagne 


of Ginger Ales 











Executive 
Training 
for Young Men 


Every ambitious young man should pre- 
pare to take a leading part in the new business 
world. New conditions have no mercy on 
those who depend on “picking it up” as they 
go along. But rewards, richer than ever, 
await those who prepare themselves. 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


can provide you with a practical knowledge 
of Finance, Management, Production and 
Distribution. Actual contacts with factories 
and business organizations show you how to 
apply this knowledge to everyday business 
problems. As a Babson student you would 
live in a business environment for nine 
months of intensive work. You would get 
the kind of “brass-tacks” training that gets 
right down to business as it is today. 


Send for Free Booklet 


You owe it to yourself to find out how the Babson 
Institute may provide a direct route to business achieve- 
ment for you. Send for a free copy of our booklet. 


Next term opens March 28 


Fill in coupon below 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


109 Babson Park, Mass. Res 


Please send me, without any obligation, your 
booklet, ‘‘Training for Business Leadership,” 
and complete information about the intensive 
nine months business course at Babson Institute. 


ey. " 





Addr 
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FORBES for 


BUSINESS 
LEADERS say. 


Airplane Market Growing 


P. R. Beasley, president, De- 
troit Aircraft Corporation, in an 
interview with Forbes: 


e¢PPX HE 1931 aircraft 

market will ab- 
sorb this year’s pro- 
duction of airplanes, 
in the opinion of lead- 
ers in the field. We 
look for a 30 per cent. 
increase in aircraft 
sales over 1930. For 
the first time manu- 
facturers can enter the 
field with sales estimates based on careful 
analysis of prospective airplane owners. 
Transport lines, government orders, cor- 
porations, and a much smaller group of 
private individuals comprise our immedi- 
ate market. It is on these definite users 
of airplanes, rather than on the general 
public, that we are centering our sales 
endeavor. 

“Careful adjustments of production to 
market demands will stabilize prices and 
relieve us from the tension of the last ten 
months’ price war. Stable prices will go 
far to restore the confidence of the buying 
public as well as the financial world. 

“The public has indicated a definite de- 
sire for high speed and frequent service 
from commercial carriers. Airline oper- 
ators have been discovering that lower op- 
erating costs go hand-in-hand with high 
speed, single engined equipment. The 
Southwest has been an excellent proving 
ground for this theory, and newly formed 
airlines operating on fast flight schedules 
have carried capacity loads and have shown 
a profit from the first day of operation. 

“Never has our path been more clearly 
defined, and the airplane manufacturer has 
conclusive evidence that the highest speed 
is the ultimate in air transportation.” 


Lessons of the Depression 


J. A. Bohannon, president, Peer- 
less Motor Car Company, inter- 
viewed by Forbes: 


¢¢ PT seems reason- 
ably certain that 
the much talked of 
‘return to normalcy’ 
will be brought about 
by gradual improve- 
ment in_ conditions 
generally during the 
first nine months of 
this year, and from 
then on will evolve a 
period of gradually increasing prosperity 
over several years. 
“Surveys of automobile plants indicate 
that inventories are at low ebb and that 


demands for replacements will show them- 
selves very shortly, followed by a substan- 
tial increase in retail sales, resulting in a 
renewal of confidence on the part of the 
public and the manufacturer. Sales of 
automobiles in 1930 were considerably un- 
der the estimated replacement demand for 
that year and, therefore, deferred business 
should accumulate at a rapid rate in the 
near future. 

“Results from numerous investigations 
made by leading statistical organizations 
show that there are now several factors 
present that in the past marked the close 
of a depression period, namely, abundance 
of credit available, not at relatively low 
rates, but at rates absolutely low; rapid 
growth of savings accounts; large quanti- 
ties of money looking for available invest- 
ment opportunities; low commodity price 
levels; and relatively large absorption of 
securities through cash purchases in small 
lots for a widely scattered number of bar- 
gain hunters. 

“American business is fundamentally 
sound, but those who will actively partici- 
pate in earnings this year will be those 
who have profited most by the experience 
of the depression.” 


Sees Gain in Exports 


James D. Mooney, president, 
General Motors Export Company, 
on leaving for a business trip to 
Europe: 


ésTPYHE shipment 

abroad. of 
American automotive 
products will contri- 
bute far more substan- 
tially to the employ- 
ment of American 
workmen in 1931 than 
it did in 1930. 

“American manu- 
facturers have been ' 
busy during 1930 working off the heavy 
inventories with which they entered the 
year. When the economic depression hit 
our foreign markets, shipments from 
Amervica were drastically curtailed, and 
comparatively few automotive vehicles of 
1930 manufacture have actually gone 
abroad. 

“The inventory situation in foreign mar- 
kets today is quite satisfactory—in our 
own case volume shipments are being re- 
sumed, and every car we send abroad from 
now on means more hours of labor and 
more money to spend for the working men 
in this country. And I know that our 
shipments this year, and undoubtedly the 
shipments of other manufacturers as well 
will exceed last year’s shipments by a very 
substantial margin, even if actual sales are 
not increased:” 
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Inventions 


Man’s Second Fastest Creature—A Titanic 
Could Be Saved—New Materials and Old 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Gun Fastest Thing Made—Next to 
a bullet, what is the fastest-moving 
thing made by man? Goes 865 miles 
per hour, so it can’t be either airplane 
or auto. It’s the tip ends of the blades 
in a new high-speed (3,600 revolutions- 
per-minute) electric turbine. 

In 1929, 3,600 r.p.m. turbine-generator 
units were made to develop 10,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity. In 1930, units de- 
veloping 15,000 k.w. have been built. 
And now, the builders say, 25,000 k.w. 
is feasible at the same speed. 


Progress ! 


Af etree Sugar—"I really believe 
i we are beginning to make sugar 
history in the United States,” writes B. 
G. Dahlberg, President of The Southern 
Sugar Company, to B. C. Forbes. Fit- 
teen mechanical cane harvesters, each 
doing in a day the work of 200 men, 
have been at work in the company’s 
Florida cane fields. Tanklike, tread- 
mounted, they cut cane close to the 
ground. If successful, they will enable 
American labor to compete with the 
cheap labor of the tropics. The Florida 
cane is also planted and cultivated by 
machinery. 


C= Have Saved Titanic—A space 
saver that can be a life saver.... 
Ford Motor Company's River Rouge 
Plant has four new circulating water 
pumps only five feet in diameter each 
of which can handle nearly 160,000 gal- 
lons a minute (against 14.5 feet head of 
water). They are propeller type, useful 
in any industrial plant....A similar 
pump occupying a space less than 9x5x 
5 feet would have saved the Titanic, it 
is said. 


ustless Ashes—No dust from ashes 
D in this boiler room. No fumes 
either. The clinkers fall directly into 
water and are ground up by rollers 
operating under the water....The 
equipment is at the new Reed electrical 
generating station in Pittsburgh. 


Nw and Useful—A turbine generat- 
L ing set (for marine and other uses) 
half the weight of previous sets of equal 
efficiency. Electric welding of the cylin- 
der is part of the secret....A file that 
makes 500 to 5,000 strokes a minute 
weighs only a pound and a half, and 
is seven inches long. Held in the hand, 
it is air operated. 


Co Acid Cores—Since the dis- 
covery was made that carbolic acid 
(phenol) and formaldehyde could be 
combined under pressure to form water- 
resistant, acid-resistant, electricity, re- 
sistant materials, almost no limit has 
been found to their use. Recently sand 
has been mixed with a phenolic product, 
instead of with oil, to make cores for 


metal casting. The new cores are 
claimed to save 1/3 to % the usual bak- 
ing time, and have particular advantages 
in intricate casting work, and _ for 
aluminum and brass. 


ig Uses for Old—New materials 
4+‘ aren’t making all the gains now- 
adays. In a Chrysler 8 sedan there are 
precisely 270 individual parts made of 
rubber, R. K. Lee of Chrysler Corpora- 
tion’s Engineering Department, told 
members of the American Society of 
Automotive Engineers recently. 


n the Fuel World—Lubricating oils 

made by the new _ hydrogenation 
process are superior to the best natural 
lubricants, R. T. Haslam and W. C. 
Bauer, New Jersey Standard Oil men, 
said....Public Service engineers in New 
Jersey have put a German Diesel engine 


into a standard gas-electric bus. Re- 
sult: “wonderful fuel economy” and 
practical elimination of carbon mon- 


oxide. 


oo Squeeze—Imagine pressing fif- 
teen bales of hay into a %-inch slab. 
A 900-ton electric press at A. M. Byers 
Company performed this little stunt 
while being adjusted for its regular job 
of compressing a six-foot sponge of steel 
and slag into a bloom one-third its orig- 
inal dimensions in approximately 90 sec- 
onds, 


hose Electric Eyes—Two reasons 

why electron tubes (similar to those 
in your radio) have recently been put 
to work at all sorts of industrial jobs 
formerly performed mechanically: (1) 
they have no major moving parts; and 
(2) their “power” consumption is almost 
nothing. Some of the jobs they are 
now performing in industry: Absolute 
identification of colors so precise that 
all colors may hereafter be called by 


numbers. Continuous recording of 
smoke densities. Recording to daylight 
intensities. Recording temperatures of 


hot bodies. Turning on and off street 
lights, office lights, factory lights just 
at the instant light is needed or ceases 
to be needed. Counting heavy objects 
that would destroy a mechanical count- 
er; and objects too small or light to op- 
erate a mechanical counter. Initiating 
manufacturing operations on _ cotton 
bags when the bags are in exactly the 
right position. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items which ap- 
pear in his department, or for any related 
information that may mean $ and ¢ to a 
reader or his company. 

















men WHO KNOW 


In THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, men prominent in po- 
litical and economic life, as well as 
theorists and scholars in whose 
opinions you place confidence, an- 
alyze the complex problems of 
today. 


In addition, each issue contains 
articles of general interest and un- 
usual fiction. Among the features 
in the March issue are: 


The Unemployment 
Challenge, 


in which H. W. Moorhouse, President 
of the Brookmire Economic Service, dis- 
cusses remedies, among them the five- 
day week. 


Scapegoats, Old and New, 


by the Princeton_ economist, Joseph 
Stagg Lawrence. Shifting the respons- 
ibility for our present woes. 


The Rebel on the Bench, 


by Joseph P. Pollard. A close-up of 
Judge William Clark of New Jersey. 


Revolt in the Tropics, 


by Carl F. Westerberg, who sees soil- 
deficiency as the cause of recent revo- 
lutions. 


The Financial Outlook, 


a monthly review by Alan H. Temple, 
financial editor. 


6 MONTHS for $1 


You may have the REVIEW 
for six months by sending the 
coupon and ONE DOLLAR. 
This half-price offer is open only 
until March 30th, so it is sug- 
gested you send coupon now. 




















The North American Review 
9 East 37th Street, New York City 


For the enclosed $1.00, send me THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for 6 
months. (Canadian price $1.25; foreign 
price, $1.50). 
































Fist action was 
lo seek counsel 


[from “The Story of an Investor” ] 


HE Investor’s progress, so in- 
terestingly told in “The Story 


of an Investor”—just published 
—depended upon a number of 
factors. The absence of any of them 
might have spoiled all his plans to 
build an estate through careful in- 
vestment. Early in his investment 
career, the Investor realized that 
there were some problems too 
complex for the individual to grasp. 


How an Investor Attained Success 
He learned the great number of questions 
that must be satisfactorily answered by any 
security before it should be admitted to an 
investment portfolio. It was not enough that 
the company behind it be well financed 
and managed; or even that its business 
be progressing at the time. 

It was by considering both the present and 
the future of an industry that specific secur- 
ities were selected—and these were pur- 
chased only after they had proved their 
leadership in the field. In this way the In- 
vestor accumulated securities which continued 
to appreciate in value; which yielded a 
liberal and always increasing income; and 
which provided the background of safety. 


“The Story of an Investor” should be in the 
hands of every investor. It tells how one 
conservative investor attained considerable 
success without deviating from approved 
investment principles. This book will be sent 
to you, without cost or obligation, upon re- 
ceipt of your request on the coupon below 
or on your letterhead. 


BROOKMIRE 


Economic Service, Inc. 

551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
am seriously interested in the newly published book, 
THE STORY OF AN INVESTOR.” Please send 
it to me without cost or obligation; at the same time 
describing the type of Brookmire service best suited to 
the size of my investment fund. My investments total 


approximately $ 
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I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to 
your line or have a good Patent to sell, 
write me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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Cotton Outlook Improves 


But Drastic Reduction in Acreage 


Is . Needed 


to Sustain Prices 


By I. V. SHANNON 


With Fenner & Beane 


ket, which started about the middle 

of January, has continued well into 
February, up to the writing of this, with 
every branch of the industry participating 
in the gains. 

Sales of cloth by domestic mills during 
this period exceeded production by 20 per 
cent. and stocks on hand at the end of 
January were 100,000,000 yards less than 
they were a year ago, while unfilled orders 
were only 75,000,000 smaller than at the 
end of January, 1930. 

Conditions in Oriental countries have 
improved as much or more, with Japanese 
mills unable to meet the demand for 
yarns. All mills in India and China are 
working full time, and many in India are 
ou double shifts. 

Cotton prices advanced slowly but stead- 
ily during this period and, as this is 
written, are about eight dollars a bale 
above the low point of the season recorded 
December 15th. At the same time prices 
for all foreign growths rose faster and 
further than our cotton, due to increased 
demand for these growths. This advance 
came almost entirely from buying by trade 
interests rather than from _ speculators. 
though covering by shorts was an import- 
ant factor. 


r \HE improvement in the cotton mar- 


i 
HERE were numerous developments 
of a favorable character which un- 
doubtedly played a large part in bringing 
about the advance. The most important of 
these were advance in stocks, improved 
business outlook, better spot demand, re- 
duced sales of fertilizers, indications of a 
large survival of weevil and other insects, 
due to a mild Winter, insufficient Winter 
rains in the former drouth sections, possi- 
bility that the Farm Board may soon 
announce withdrawal of its 1,300,000 bales 
of the 1929 crop from the market for an 
indefinite period and indications of a dras- 
tic reduction in the acreage. 

I am inclined to the view, however, that 
technical condition in March and May 
was the most important factor in bringing 
about this buying movement and in keeping 
it going in the face of steadily rising 
prices. It seems that the Co-operatives 
sold considerable quantities of cotton to 
domestic and foreign spinners based upon 
March and May quotations with option to 
the buyer to fix the prices any time before 
maturity of these months. As March ap- 
proached maturity, it became necessary for 
these spinners either to buy in their 
hedges and fix the price, or transfer their 
hedges to later months. 

My understanding is that the Co-opera- 
tives are unwilling to transfer their “call” 
sales based on March and May to later 
months. Consequently, spinners who bought 
cotton from these associations based on 
March were forced to buy in their hedges 
and fix the price. At the same time, the 
Co-operatives bought equal amounts of 


October and December contracts to replace 
all cotton on which the price was fixed. 

As a result of this development the mar- 
ket received two buying orders for each 
hedge lifted, whereas in former years it 
did not average one because many spinners. 
had acquired the habit of postponing call- 
ing their cotton by transferring their 
hedges to later months. 


BELIEVE that we will see a drastic re- 

duction in the acreage, due to financial 
and credit conditions. This may not come 
up to the figure held necessary by the 
Farm Board, but should be sufficient to. 
bring the supply into balance with the de- 
mand, even with an average season. 

The Winter has been very mild and 
there is every reason to look for a large 
survival of weevil and other insect pests, 
with possibility of heavy damage next: 
season. 

Sales of fertilizers are running 28 per 
cent. behind last year. It is certain that 
no large crop can be made without ade- 
quate fertilization. 

In every one of the past thirty years. 
when there was a material decrease in the 
acreage as a result of price declines, the 
yield per acre has also shown a very con- 
siderable decrease. There is no reason why 
history will not repeat itself this year, as. 
it has in every similar season during this 
period. Nature created our present large 
supply through favorable weather and 
abundant crops and can just as_ easily 
create a _ scarcity through unfavorable 
weather conditions. 

The history of the cotton trade contains. 
many instances of wet seasons following a 
drouth and of a series of short crops fol- 
lowing several comparatively large ones. 
such as we had duririg the past few years. 

It is, therefore, possible that nature may 
help rid us of our surplus this year, as she 
has so often done in the past. 


tee is no question but that the out- 
look for cotton and the cotton market 
has improved considerably and all indica- 
tions point to a more active market from 
now on. I doubt, however, if the advance 
will go much further before we get more 
definite ideas as to this year’s acreage un- 


less technical conditions in the nearby 
deliveries, in which the Coroperatives have: 
large holdings, force further price fixing. 
and lifting of hedges by spinners. These 
associations are credited with having at 
least 500,000 bales of futures holdings im 
May and july. 

If farmers give concrete evidence of 
their intention to make a drastic reduction 
in acreage, prices may be sustained around! 
current levels. If, on the other hand, early 
reports create a doubt as to whether or 
not the acreage reduction will be sufficient 
to bring the supply into balance with de- 
mand, we are likely to see a good reactiom 
in the near future. 
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Every advertising and selling campaign should be 
built upon the bedrock of the product’s market. Its 
nature may vary with the product itself, but the 
principle fundamentally remains the same. 


The Review of Reviews offers advertisers a “bed- 
rock” circulation of the men who largely determine 
America’s economic and business structure. Through 
and through, it is a quality magazine; quality, be- 
cause editorially it appeals to a class of people inter- 
ested in the fundamentals of politics and business 
economics; quality, too, because of the nature of the 


BED 
ROCK 


advertising it publishes, companionable in appeal to 
its editorial features. 


An analysis of Review of Reviews readers recently 
made in one of the country’s foremost industrial 
cities showed that sixty percent. of a total of 207 
subscribers—3 out of every 5—belong to the ex- 
ecutive group—directors, presidents, vice-presidents, 
secretaries, treasurers, sales-managers, etc., “key” 
men in the social and economic activities of the 
community. (A copy of this interesting survey will 
be sent upon request. ) 





A personal investigation into the economic standing of these subscribers also brings 
out the following interesting facts about them: 


$1,904, 100.00 
$13,226,290.00 
$15,941 ,990.00 


Total annual income 
Total personal worth 


Total family worth 


$9,155.07 
$63,846.81 
$77,014.44. 


Average per subscriber 
Average per subscriber 
Average per family 





We did not select this community of 207 subscribers 
because we knew it to be exceptionally favorable, 
containing a preponderance of wealthy people. On 
the contrary, being an industrial city, it might be ex- 
pected to offer a heterogenous population, with all 
types of intellectual levels well represented. The 
editorial level upon which the Review of Reviews is 
edited naturally draws to it readers whose economic 
and personal interests are apt to coincide with its edi- 
torial plane. The Review of Reviews has a larger 


amount of such circulation than any other monthly 
magazine with similar editorial appeal. 


Surely, a reader-clientele such as the Review of Re- 
views offers must be of significance to all advertisers 
seeking to reach people of importance, pointing to it 
as the bedrock upon which to build advertising cam- 
paigns destined to influence people who think in 
terms of large expenditures in making their personal 
and business buying decisions. 





THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS 


For Forty Years — the Standard of Thoughtful Interpretation of Current Events 


55 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 





—now he owns 


a Big Business 
—and LaSalle helped! 


When W. R. MacNeal took his first small job with Hi 
Bros. & Co., food product manufacturers, pram Ky = 
twenty-four years ago, he decided that unless he kept his 
eye always on the job . his chances for success were 
4 . —— — before —— even the 
% at he m: i 
po fled g just constantly bu..d himself up 
Recently W. R. MacNeal resigned as vice-president of 
\ ., to take over, as owner, president and 
er, the company of Knadler & Lucas, estab- 
sh ecessful pickle manufacturers. 

Your Business Management training,”” writes Mr. Mac- 
» ‘‘has broadened my mind for bigger business and 
larger possibilities while enabling me to perform the pres- 
ent duties more efficiently. I have found that I can decide 
- emt panne — and pe As LaSalle instruc- 

way in my brain and with the LaS 
bandy for quick reference.’’ aiiiganians 


i Send for Free Book 

ile still an executive of Hirsch Bros. & Co., Mr. ° 

Neal made his start toward greater achievement by oe 

a ——_ — just eng this text. It brought 
4 obligation a 64-page entitled, **Th 

Executive and His Training’ va book which to cacaea 


ambitious executives has been worth many times its weight, 


in gold. 
If you are in earnest, and want to achieve th 
payers mw for youn. Soe free book 4d = 
lo e wa. i i 
iw jpeedy y to the desired end. Mail the 


= ee = Find Yourself Through LaSalle! = a= =m 
LaSalle Extension University 
—_. 3964-AR Chicago 
would appreciate free 

L] of “The oe ee Executive! 

and His Training.” 
I am more interested in the 
training checked below: 


oO Modern Salesmanship 
Higher Accountancy 
Traffic Management 
Law: Degree of LL.B. 
Industrial Management 
Railway Accounting 


Name 
Present Position 


Ada 














Why Let Mistakes 
in English 
Handicap You? 


Speak and write to 
the best advantage by 
having this handbook 
of good English for 
constant reference. 


The best abridged dictionary. 106,000 en- 

tries, 1,256 pages, 1,700 illustrations. Thin- 
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Canada to Elevate Tariff 


Manufacturers Demand That Government 
Promises Be Fulfilled—Alarm About Russia 


By CHARLES BISHOP 


HE Prime Minister of Canada, Hon. 

} R. B. Bennett, journeyed to Wash- 
ington a few weeks ago, talked over 
matters with President Hoover and Secre- 
tary Stimson, and sought to make clear 
the Canadian view on some outstanding in- 
ternational matters. One of the intima- 
tions which Mr. Bennett is understood to 
have conveyed related to the tariff policy 
which the Canadian government intends to 
pursue in the session of Parliament soon 
to open at Ottawa. There had been con- 
siderable doubt as to what would be done. 
Some weeks ago, the hint was officially 
given that few tariff changes might be ex- 
pected. The reason assigned—and it 
sounded like a logical one—was that, as 
the imperial economic conference, so abor- 
tive in its London sittings in the Fall, 
stands adjourned to meet in Ottawa next 


Autumn, it would be unwise to tackle the 


when the conference is 
with such matters. 
Cana- 
dian manufacturing interests do not have 
to take off their hats to their American 
brethren when it comes to an exercise of 
pressure to secure concessions they seek. 
In recent weeks at Ottawa, they have 
been very busy reminding the government 
of its protective platform and of its specific 
promises to implement it, in full. And so, 
now comes the official forecast that, in the 
parliamentary session, the general tariff is 
going to be revised—upward, of course. 
The preferential tariff, applicable to Great 


tariff meanwhile, 
to deal essentially 


| Britain, may be left alone till after the 
| conference. 


The “general” tariff affects especially 
the United States. This is the one which 
is to be boosted. Two hundred items were 
thus treated in an emergency session of 
Parliament last September. A thousand 
which remain are to be considered now. 
It is not to be on the basis of a horizontal 
raise, all along the line, but, rather, each 
item will be dealt with on its merits. 

There will be a bitter fight about it in 
parliament because, especially in the West. 
low tariff sentiment is widely predominant. 


| Times are pretty bad out there and a ten- 
| dency exists among many to blame it on 


high production costs, for which, in turn, 


| the tariff is held responsible. 


O-OPERATION between British and 
Canadian industrialists so that trade 
may be promoted but divided up, is the 


| objective of a delegation of big business 


men of Great Britain who are coming to 
Canada this Spring. They will be directed 
by Sir James Lithgow, chairman of the 
Federation of British Industries. The dele- 
gation will confer with Canadian manu- 
facturers “to explore the possibility of co- 
operation.” By this is meant the elimina- 
tion of injurious competition. 

Canadian manufacturers claim the right. 
as far as possible, to supply the domestic 
To help them, the political party 


row in power has boosted, and will con- 
tinue to boost, the tariff. The British in- 
dustrialists’ exploration party will endeavor 
to see how large a field is left when the 
Canadian manufacturer gets through. Evi- 
dently, they are not putting the American 
manufacturer into the picture, though, de- 
spite hostile tariffs, the territorial advan- 
tages of the latter fully equal the benefits 
of a preferential tariff. But, if it should 
not, the process of establishing an Ameri- 
can branch factory over the border is a 
simple one compared with the British in- 
dustrialists’ disability when he is four thou- 
sand miles away. 


ss capital to the extent of 
hundreds of millions, is invested in the 
Canadian pulp and paper industry. It is 
one factor in the structure of Canadian 
enterprise which is not faring well. The 
fact is abundantly demonstrated that the 
industry is overdone. Too many mills, 
capital structures which are abnormal and 
far more production than the market can 
take care of are the main factors in the 
depression. Provincial governments of On- 
tario and Quebec sought to enforce regu- 
lative measures causing the situation to 
grow worse instead of better. 

Several of the companies have already 
passed their dividends and four others are 
said to be on the point of doing so. 

The remedy commonly suggested is a huge. 
encompassing merger but, here, again, diffi- 
culty is encountered owing to the magni- 
tude of capital inflation with the disincli- 
nation of the interests affected to modify 
ii, even if water be one ot the large, con- 
stituent, elements. 


HEN Mr. Legge, the Chairman of the 

United States Farm Board, recently 
voiced apprehension about the effect on 
wheat prices abroad of the Soviet five-year 
plan, his opinions struck a highly respon- 
sive note over in Canada. More especially 
in the West, but among thinking people in 
the East as well, there is much alarm 
about Russia and what they are capable 
of doing. 

The Canadian government is being be- 
sieged to keep out Russian imports, but 
hesitates to do so when Russia buys in the 
ccuntry far more than it sells. It is not 
the domestic trade, however, which in- 
spires the larger fear. Rather, it is the 
idea that, unless Britain changes its tariff 
policy right away, Russian products, par- 
ticularly wheat, will either supplant those 
of Canada in the British market or else 
bring about such a decline in prices as will 
eliminate all profit. 

Farmers on both sides of the line this 
year seem to experience the bitter taste 
of a profitless enterprise in their foreign 
exports. The spectre of Soviet competi- 
tion, based on conscript labor, looms up 
as a disturbing factor more likely to in- 
crease than to fall away. 
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Upward Trend in Motor Output 


Public Buying of 1931 Lines Has Definitely 
Begun—Manufacturers Are Cooperating 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


RASTIC reductions in all depart- 
D ments of activity in the automotive 
industry have begun to be replaced 
by measured increases all along the line. 
The general upturn began moderately in 
December, showing that 1930 was con- 
sistently different from usual years. There 
had been a steady decline in production 
for ten successive months previous to De- 
cember, but the final month of the year 
developed an increase of 14 per cent. over 
November, and January repeated with a 
similar increase of like amount. Present 
indications are that February will have 
been found to be the third consecutive 
month to register an increase. 
Comparisons, instead of being indicative 
of unprecedentedly bad conditions, began 
to take on a more cheerful aspect with 
January, when the production was 35 per 
cent. below that of January, 1930. This 
was so obvious an improvement over 
earlier decreases that sometimes ran as 
high as 50 per cent., that the industry gen- 
erally began to reflect an optimism based 
on something more substantial than mere 
hopefulness. Shippable orders, a new 
and much more reliable yardstick than had 
formerly been used, reflected definite gains 
in January over December, and this con- 
dition was continued in February. 


T was known, early last Fall, that dis- 

tributors and dealers were genuinely 
confident that the 1931 lines would sell, but 
the public acceptance remained to be dem- 
onstrated. Now that the entire country has 
been made the scene of automobile shows 
in widely scattered territory, there appears 
to be no doubt that the public not only 
likes the new merchandise—and its prices 
—but that buying has definitely begun. 
The wisest among the manufacturers cling 
steadily to the policy of building only to 
supply a cash demand, but there are evi- 
dences that this demand has reached the 
acute stage in some cases. There have re- 
sulted some quick motions to keep dealers’ 
stocks up to par, particularly in territories 
like the Pacific Coast and the North, where 
the demand following the Chicago Show 
was sufficiently insistent to require emer- 
gency shipments of cars to take care of 
it. No one can doubt the ability of the 
industry to manufacture and to ship with 
the utmost promptness, under present con- 
ditions of sensitiveness. 

When week after week develops a con- 
secutive gain in bona fide retail shipments 
of cars, compared with the dullest of dull 
times last year, it is but natural that real 
optimism is in the ascendant. Some of the 
companies, in the key middle price range, 
report shipments that mark an all-time 
record and the development of a real nor- 
mality, rather than a return to abnormally 
active conditions, is clearly indicated. 


TRUGGLE between the two individual 
giants of the industry, Ford and 
Chevrolet, is naturally watched with the 


keenest interest. In the Detroit area, the 
home territory of both companies, the 
January showing emphasizes the fact that 
Ford’s percentage of the total business 
done is smaller and that Chevrolet’s is 
larger. In Wayne county in January, 
Ford’s percentage of total was 39.7, com- 
pared with 56.5 last year; the Chevrolet 
percentage was 21.2, compared with 13.4 
last year. Ford has increased dealer dis- 
counts, using a flat rate of 22 per cent. 
instead of the former sliding scale that 
carried a maximum of 21 per cent., which 
took effect ten months ago. The Chevrolet 
base dealer’s discount is understood to be 
24 per cent. Both companies may be said 
to be employing approximately ¢ normal 
working force, with promises that in- 
creased output will follow as Spring opens 
up the expected buying advance. Other 
approaches to normal personnel at the 
factories in the district are noted, though 
the five-day week appears to have ccme 
to stay. At both Chrysler and Dodge, the 
total of employment is the highest since 
March of last year. 


MPORTANT distributors and dealers 

in the territory express satisfaction 
with the present trends, and with the new 
conditions under which the industry as a 
whole is operating. Important reforms in 
the factory-dealer relation are welcome, 
such as the definite plan to make all an- 
nouncements of new cars simultaneously. 

Evidence of factory co-operation in the 
dealer’s major problems are numerous. 
They take the form of national announce- 
ments of adherence to the policy of one- 
season announcements and to similar effort 
in connection with the sales of used cars. 

All over the field, dealers are operating 
on a new and better basis. Overheads have 
been subjected to a searching scrutiny— 
and reduced. Personnel has been very 
carefully checked and in many cases the 
dealer has found it to his advantage to de- 
vote more of his own time to the operation 
of his business. In some particular cases, 
it has been found possible to effect a 
reduction in overheads equal to or exceed- 
ing the profits earned in an average year. 
It is admitted that if the dealer organiza- 
tions generally had been earlier brought 
to a better operating basis, there would 
have been less general complaint about 
diminished earnings. 


PrIGURES prepared by John P. Halli- 
han, chief engineer of Detroit’s Rapid 


Transit Commission, show that in the 
United States we spend annually for indi- 
vidual transportation in private automo- 
biles more than $9,000,000,000—four times 
as much as we spend for all other forms 
of transport combined. Investment in im- 
proved roads is approximately $7,600,000,- 
000, and motor vehicles operating over 
them, appraised at depreciated values, rep- 


resent an equipment value of approximately 
$7,900,000,000. 








Insull Utility Investments, 


Inc. 
Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago 





‘| HE investments of 
Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
and Corporation Securities Co. of 
Chicago, are almost exclusively in 
public utility companies in whose 
direction they have direct, inti- 
mate and authoritative participa- 
tion. 


This relationship is doubly ad- 
vantageous. The very existence 
of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
and Corporation Securities Co. of 
Chicago, by the extent of their 
investments and through person- 
alities, gives strength to the oper- 
ating and financing companies 
whose securities are held, by as- 
suring continuity of well-learned 
and well-tested practices and 
policies, and competent and ex- 
perienced management in such 
companies; also, the interests of 
Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
and Corporation Securities Co. of 
Chicago, are represented and safe- 
guarded through their participa- 
tion in the direction of the com- 
panies whose securities they hold. 


Securities of Commonwealth 
Edison Company (Chicago), The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company (Chicago), Public 
Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Middle West Utilities 
Company, and Midland United 
Company, constitute directly or 
indirectly more than 90 per cent 
of the holdings of Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corpora- 
tion Securities Co. of Chicago. 


Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago are listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange and traded in on the 
New York Curb. Booklet FR, de- 
scribing these companies, and com- 
panies whose securities they hold, 
will be sent on request. 
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Inc. 
Corporation Securities Co. 
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72 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Trends 


' is manifestly impossibl = 
to predict with certainty 
the future course of se- 
curity prices. But trends 
in finance and industry 
are often perceptible in 
advance to those whose 
knowledge and experi- 
ence are brought to bear 
on a scientific study of 
business conditions. 
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been cooperating with in- 
vestors incareful analyses 
of conditions as affecting 
securities. 
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1930 1931 


Stock Market Outlook 


Prophecied Advance Should Continue to Somewhat 
Higher Levels Before Major Resistance Is Met 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


outlook for the market but stated 

that we should be satisfied with 
a slow advance to between 165 and 170 
on the above chart of fifty railroad and 
industrial issues. That prophecy was 
written only about five days before a 
sudden spurt in the market carried this 
average up to 165 in only about two 
days, and presumably before our lines 
reached readers. We have been bullish 
long enough, however, so that readers 
should have been previously prepared 
for the advances, despite their unex- 
pected rapidity. 

We hold to our previously expressed 
opinions that the current advance is 
going to be interrupted by a good-sized 
reaction between now and Summer. For 
that reason we have recommended only 
60 per cent. accumulation for the next 
bull market by the true investor who 
wants to buy and hold for comparatively 
long periods. For the speculator or 
short-term trader we have _ favored 
volume purchases for the past few 
months and such advice has been well 
justified by the major advance of the 
past two months. 


AST issue we stressed the strong 


HE next step for the active trader is 
to watch for the end of the current 
rise so that he can take his compara- 
tively quick profits and prepare for the 
Spring reaction when he may get back 
in again at considerably lower levels. 
We have previously expressed the 
feeling that the upward trend antici- 
pated for the early part of 1931 would 
continue through most of March. The 
advance thus far has been a little more 
rapid than we should like to have seen 
it but our provisional opinion still 
remains that no major reactions will be 
seen for another couple weeks at least. 
We shall try to be more explicit on this 
point next issue. 


A* regards the extent of the current 
advance we are willing to revise the 


views expressed here last issue. The 
basic action of the market has been 
strong enough to raise our anticipated 
levels which may be reached previous to 
the Spring recession. Our present 
opinions set points midway between the 
objectives noted last issue and those 
which we prophecied in the issue of 
December Ist of last year. 

The advance from now on ought to 
slow down and begin to-round off 
slightly but we would anticipate that our 
above average of fifty rail and industrial 
issues ought to get up around 175 to 180, 
the Dow-Jones industrial index to per- 
haps around 200 and Standard Statistics 
industrial average to perhaps from 145 
to 150. In general such objectives would 
show an additional advance of around 15 
points from current market quotations. 


HE investor is already protected 

against our prophecied Spring reac- 
tion materializing sooner than we have 
prophecied in the above paragraphs. He 
is protected because, if he is acting on 
our advice, he has not completed his 
accumulation but has a strong cash 
reserve waiting for lower levels. 

The trader, as opposed to the specu- 
lator, is holding a good line of stocks on 
our advice of previous issues. This line 
was accumulated late last year at just 
about the bottom of the bear market 
and now shows attractive paper profits. 
We have been moving the _ trader’s 
automatic stop-loss protection gradually 
upward as prices have advanced to 
higher stages. We now advise moving 
such stop protection up another stage, 
from the lows of January 19th to the 
levels prevailing around the beginning 
of February. If such levels are broken 
the trader should sell out and take his 
profits, awaiting lower levels for re- 
accumulation. 

Meanwhile, however, we continue to 
look for generally higher prices in the 
coming weeks. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1931. 
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Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 


Results of Operations ~1930 


HE utility companies controlled through stock ownership by Public 

Service Corporation of New Jersey, provide electric, gas and local 
transportation service in the most populous section of New Jersey, includ- 
ing those sections of both the New York and Philadelphia metropolitan 
districts that lie within the State’s boundaries. The Corporation was organ- 
ized in 1903. Yearly operating revenue has increased from $17,149,- 
843.02 in 1904, the first full year of operation, to $138,161,946.59 in 
1930. Revenue for 1930, was the largest for any year in the Company's 
history. 


Statement of Earnings, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey and subsidiary utility companies 
for the year ending December 31, 1930. 


Operating Revenues (Gross Earnings ) $138,161,946.59 
Increase over 1929—$1,075,238.94. 

Operating Expenses, Maintenance, Depreciation 
and Taxes - - 94,751,602.14 
Decrease from 1929—$504.337.14 


Net Income from Operations __ $ 43,410,344.45 
Increase over 1929—$1.579,576.18 

Other Income _ 2.744,677.08 
Decrease from 1929—$288,208.79 




















$ 46,155,021.53 
Increase over 1929—$1,291.367.39 

Deductions (Fixed Charges, etc.) ---_=-__-_______-- 15.991,719.50 
Increase over 1929—$672.682.66 


Balance for Dividends and Surplus $ 30,163.302.03 
Increase over 1929—$618,684.73 





Dividends on preferred stock paid during the year aggregated $8,115,- 
278.27, leaving a balance of $22,048,023.76 earned on common stock, 
equal to $4.01 per share on stock outstanding at the end of the year, or 
$4.05 per share on the average number of shares outstanding during the 
year. 

The Annual Report of the Corporation and its 
subsidiaries is now ready for distribution 


Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 
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INDUSTRIAL 
PRE-EMINENCE 


F all the manufactured ar- 

ticles equipped with casters, 
one out of every two, the world 
over is, according to estimate, 
equipped with Bassicks. 


This indicates the industrial 
predominance of the Bassick 
Company of Bridgeport, Conn., 
manufacturers of these casters, 
and one of four equally powerful 
subsidiaries of the Stewart-War- 
ner Corporation. 


Such is the foundation under- 
lying the stability of the parent 
company —.a foundation found 
adamant always. 


List of products, also latest 
financial report, supplied by your 
broker. Or by us, direct, upon 
request. 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 
1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicag:, 

and subsidiaries ‘ 
eS Corp’n 
The Bassick Co. 
The Alemite Corp’n. 
The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n. 
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POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


HE idea of leaving about thirty 

i per cent. of one’s capital in cash, 

and holding stocks accumulated on 
the drives of November and December 
would seem to be the best policy. During 
the last two weeks the market has either 
been firm or decidedly in an uptrend. 

The soldiers’ bonus is likely to be the 
principal financial issue of the next two 
weeks. At the time this article is writ- 
ten newspaper reports are that both 
branches of Congress would pass a bill 
allowing borrowings up to fifty per cent. 
of the face value of the bonus certificate 
and that bill has sufficient adherents to 
pass over the President’s veto. The 
estimates as to what this will cost the 
country vary between $300,000,000 to a 
billion dollars. 

This and other pieces of actual or 
prospective bad news has been taken by 
the stock market with hardly a hesita- 
tion, but has produced some _ violent 
movements in respect to normal in gov- 
ernment bonds. Whether the belief is 
that any serious situation will arise from 
any bonus action or that no action will 
take place of course it is impossible to 
tell, but in either case the sponsors of 
stock at the present time are not 
frightened away from their sponsorship 
by anything on the horizon. 


VERY time a_ sustained upward 

movement occurs in stock prices it 
seems easy for the public to forget that 
reactions take place. As industrial out- 
look in January has been estimated by 
The Electrical World as having been up 
only one per cent., the principal change 
in the business outlook appears to be one 
of sentiment rather than of fact. How- 
ever, unquestionably stock prices will be 
well up before any visible improvement 
in business in a proportionate amount to 
the rise of stock prices can be seen. 

But it still seems, considering the 
viewpoint of the reader who has accumu- 
lated stocks during last Fall’s drives, a 
better thing to wait for the next good- 
sized reaction before completing his line. 
At the same time it would seem good 
policy to hold for the time being anyway 
stocks acquired at lower prices. 


EVERAL times in past articles our 

readers have been advised to try and 
get their capital into companies which 
have the greatest possibilities over the 
near-term future. The stocks of these 
companies are bound to show better 
results than average and it is by doing 
better than average with the amount of 
capital at one’s command that a return 
of money lost during the break will be 
hastened. 


When a sound issue with good pros- 
pects is held at higher prices, it seems 
advisable to continue to hold this issue 
until its market value returns at least to 
what was paid for it. 

In addition to the stocks recommended 
in previous articles, if one has additional 
cash with which to buy stocks and still 
has an ample amount of cash for the 
next break in prices, the best value for 
the money could probably be obtained at 
the present time in Management trusts. 
Due to difficulties which received con- 
siderable public attention in several oi 
these trusts, all of them at the present 
time are more or less in disfavor. On 
the whole this condition does not seem 
to be justified, and for that reason we 
are discussing several of these invest- 
ment trusts. 


JT EHMAN CORPORATION was ad- 

vised some time ago at around 68, 
and it was stated at the time it seemed 
very unlikely that the liquidation value 
of the securities in this trust would, 
during this bear market, break this 
figure. So far this figure has not been 
broken, and the stock has only risen ten 
points from the low, although the rise 
in prices has probably increased the 
liquidation value by a better percentage 
than the improvement in the price of 
Lehman stock. 

The holdings are well diversified, the 
management is good and we can suggest 
purchase of the stock. 

Securities Corporation General is an 
investment trust listed on the Curb, con- 
taining principally utility stocks. Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company is repre- 
sented on the board of directors by its 
Chairman, Mr. Mitchell, which should 
mean that the company always has avail- 
able competent advice in picking out 
public utility securities. 

It is understood that the liquidation 
value of this trust is considerably in 
excess of the market, and for these 
reasons this trust is picked out as our 
second recommendation among stocks 
of this character. 


- the present plan of refinancing of 
Grigsby-Grunow goes through it 
would seem to put the company in a 
very satisfactory position as regards 
working capital. The radio industry has 
been liquidated about as thoroughly as 
any other, and with the management and 
financial troubles of Grigsby-Grunow 
straightened out, the stock of the com- 
pany at or under $5.00 a share would 
seem to hold considerable possibilities 
for a long time pull. 
February 18, 1931. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1930 Jiv. Long Term Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value 1929 m=months N.. 2. 3. Price Range High Low Prices % 
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4,164 Borden Company 53; °25-’20* KR- 60% 

770 Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . - 933.99) %- 551% 

736 Brook. Union Gas 5 ; °24-’29 98% 

252 Brown Shoe 3 : ’'26-’29 42 3334 
5,000 Burroughs Add. Machine.. 1 29; °25-'29* 183% 

244 3ush Terminal : ; ’25-’29 21% 

977 

511 

195 

190 
1,123 
1,800 
7,661 
1,174 

362 
4.470 
1,000 

341 
11,616 
1,037 
34,011 
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California Packing 4 s ; °26-’29 b- 41144 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 32: °26-’29 534- 30% 
Case, J. I ; ’22-’29 4- 834 
Celotex Company es ; ’26-’29 60 3 

Cerro de Pasco ; ’20-’29 HR- 21 

Chesapeake Corp 2 ’27-’29 5- 32% 
Chesapeake & Ohio ; ”22-’29* 32% 
Chic., Mil.. St. Paul & Pac. .. 3; °22-’29 44% 
Childs Company : 32: '24-'20 22% 
oO eS re 26; °25-’29 - 14% 
Coca-Cola 6 41; °22-’29* 1913%-133% 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 20; ’20-’29 77 ~- 18% 
Columbia Gas & Elec 52; °26-29* 87 - 305% 
Commercial Credit 14; ’25-’29 4034- 151% 
Commonwealth & Southern. 10; 1929 20%- 7 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 56; ’23-'29*  1367%- 78% 
Continental Can 34; ’20-’29 715%- 43% 
Continental Motors ae 5; ’22-’29 8%- 2% 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... .. 12; °21-’29 30%- 7% 
Corn Prods. Refining 35; ’26-’29 1113¢- 65 

Crucible Steel 5 48; ’21-’29 935%4- 50% 
Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 7; ’21-’29 9 2 

Curtiss-Wright BS 30- 6; 1929 14%- 13% 


Davison Chemical om 81- 21; ’20-°29*  435%- 10 

Delaware & Hudson 230- 93; 181 -130% 
Del., Lack. & Western 7 173-108 : 2 153 - 69% 
Diamond Match ae 172-115: -’2 25414-139* 
Drug, Inc. 126- 69: 2 873%4- 575% 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 503- 80; ’22-°29* 14514- 80% 
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2.261 3 9.57 Eastman Kodak 265- 70; ’22-'29 25514-1421% 
926 11.37 5.86, 9 m Elec. Auto-Lite 174- 50; ’28-'29 114%- 33 
1,800 2.98 87, Electric Power & Light... 87- 15; ’25-’29 . 10314- 343% 

100 =: 1,511 6.03 : Erie R. R a 94- 10; ’23-'29 6334- 22% 


No 239 6.43 Foster Wheeler 95- 33; 1929 37 


No 100 1.95 Nil, Foundation Co. ........... “a 184-13; ’23-’29 ; 3% +l 
No 730 5.60? 2.51, 6 m Freeport Texas ........... 4 109- 20: ’26-’29 55 24y, 37 
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“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year. ended February 28. (d)- Year ended’ March 3ist: (e) Year 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31.. (p) Year ended No- 
vember 30. (q) Before charges .for’ depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t). Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plas 5% in 
common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1930 _ Div. Long Term Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value m=months 1 ee os ee Price Range High Low Prices % 


$4.71 d General Asphalt $3 ; ’20-’29 71%- 22% 
‘ General Electric ; ; ’26-’29* 
General Foods ; ’26-’29* 
3 ; ’25-’29* 
General Railway Signal.... ; ’25-’29 
Gillette Safety Razor 4 ; 27-29 
Gold Dust : ; ’28-’29 
i ; ’20-’29 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. ; ’27-’29 
Graham-Paige Motors 1 ; ’25-’29 
Great Northern Pfd ; ’27-’29 
Gulf States Steel 40; ’25-’29 


Hershey Chocolate ; ’27-29 
Hudson & Manhattan ‘ 20; ’24-’29 
Hudson Motor ; ’22-’29 
Hupp Motor aS ; ’20-’29 26%- 7% 


Illinois Central ; °26-’29 13634- 653% 
Interboro Rapid Transit 6. 9; ’22-’29 3914- 20% 
Int. Business Machine ; '24-’29 19714-131 

Int. Harvester 2 3 ’720-'29* 11534- 45% 
Int. Nickel of Canada A ; '25-’29 4434- 12% 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. ; 20-29 31%- 5% 
Int. Tel. & Tel 201- 53: ’23-’29 77%- 17% 


Kelvinator Corp. .......... a 91- 5; ’26-’29 26%- 7% 
Kennecott Copper 156- 14; ’20-’29 
Kolster Radio 96- 3: °26-’29 
S : 92- 28; ’26-’29 
Kreuger & Toll F 46- 22; ’28-’29 
Kroger Grocery 145- 35; ’24-’29* 


Lehigh Valley , 127- 40; ’22-’29 
Liggett & Myers “B” ; 24-29 
Loew’s, Inc. 3 ; 23-29 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit 4 ; '24-’20* 
Lorillard Tobacco ; ’24-’29 


McKeesport Tin Plate ; ’28-’29 
Mack Truck 4 ; ’20-’29 
Macy, R. ; ’25-’29* 
Mid-Continent Pet 22; ’20-’29 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ... ; ’22-’29 
Missouri Pacific ; ’°22-'29 
Montgomery Ward ; 26-29 49%- 15% 


Nash Motors 4 ; '26-’29 581%4- 21% 
National Biscuit : ; '23-’29* 93 - 68% 
a Oe. eee ; ’23-’29 20 - 2% 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 4a ; ’26-'29 os 27% 
Nat. Dairy Products 2.60 ; °24-’2 - 35 
Nat. Lead 5 ; ’20-’29* 19994-1148 
Nat. Power & Light 1 ; ’26-’29 5834- 30 
New York Central 8 ; '26-"29  19234-105% 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... ; '23-'29 144 - 73 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford ; '24-’29 128%- 67% 
Norfolk & Western 10 23; ’25-’29 265 -181% 
North American ; ’26-’29 

North American Aviation.. .. ; ’28-’29 

Northern Pacific 5 119- 50; ’22-’29 


Pacific Gas & Electric 137- 31; ’23-’20* 
Packard Motors........... ; 163- 10; ’22-’29* 
Pan-American Pet. “B’”.... .. 96- 38; 
Paramount Publix 154- 35; 
Pennsylvania R. R 110- 33; 

Pere Marquette 

Phillips Petroleum 

Prairie Oil & Gas 

Pressed Steel Car 

Public Service of N. J 

Pullman, Incorporated 


Rado Corporation.....<..6.. 0+ ; ’24-’29* 

Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”. .. ; ’28-’29 

Reading 4 ; ’22-29 
60¥ Remington-Rand, Inc j ; °27-29 
71 Reo Motors ; 0; ’22-’29 
50s Republic Steel ; ’22-’29* 
22 Reynolds Tobacco “B” ; 1929 
6 
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Rossia Insurance é ; '23-’29 


St. Louis-San Francisco... ; 24-29 118%- 393% 

} Sears Roebuck : ; 27-29 10054- 43% 

5,500 50 2 F Sinclair Consolidated Oil... ; ’22-’29 32 - 9% 
100 191 Sloss-Sheffield Steel ; ’20-’29 56%4- 12 


"Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended Feurvar 28. (d) Year ended March 3ist. (e) io 
ended ‘Aprif 30 (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. ear ended October 31. (p) Year ended N 
vember 30. (q) Qn charges for depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly oo é Phun 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 
common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months on'y. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1930 De oe: &. Div. Long Term Prices-1930 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value 1929 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 


$36 q South Porto Rico Sugar.. a 40 50- 22; ’27-’29 30%4- 10% 
24 f Southern Cal. Edison 92- 31; ’27-’29 72 - 40% 
168 é Southern Pacific 158- 78; ’22-’29 127 - 8&8 
Southern Railway 8 165- 17; ’22-29 1363%4- 46% 
Standard Brands , ; ’°26-’29 29%4- 14% 
Standard Gas & Electric... 3. ; °25-’29 1291%4- 53% 
Standard Oil of California.. 2. ; ’26-’29 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Standard Oil of New York. 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp 


Texas Corporation 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Timken Roller Bearing.... : 
2 is Tobacco Products ; "22-29% 
24, 847 : Transamerica - joo 


697 i 81, Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. ; '23-"29* 
4,174 : , Union Oil of California.... ; ’24-’29 
2,222 i Union Pacific 10 ; ’24-’29 
1,835 ; , United Aircraft & Transport .. - we 
2,925 _ ; United Fruit 4 ; ’°26-’29 

23,080 3 a, United Gas Improvement... 3 ; 1929 
1,170 A . U. S. Gypsum f ; ’21-’29 

600 ; , . S. Pipe & Foundry : °22-'29* 

373 : ‘ . S. Industrial Alcohol... ; ’22-’29 

397 i . S. Leather 5; ’27-’29 
oe ; . S. Realty & Improve... : k gh 

46 Ni  S b se ; '22-’2 
8,570 , . ; ’20-’29 19834- 13434 


667 y . Wabash Railway ; ’22-’29 67%- 11% 
Warner Bros. Pictures 7; 24-29 80%- 934 

Western Union ; ’22-’29 21934-122% 

Westinghouse Air Brake... ; ’27-’29 52 - 31% 

Westinghouse Electric .... ; ’22-'29 20114- 88% 

White Motors 105- 27: ’22-’29 43 - 21% 

Willys-Overland 35- 5: ’25-’29 1l - 3% 

Wooiworth, F. W f 234- 52; ’26-’29* 72%- 51% 
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Aluminum Co. of America. .. 540- 53; °25-’29 356 -140% 
Amer. Cyanamid “B” sia 80- 20; ’26-’29 
Amer. Gas & Electric 225- 43; ’24-’29 
Amer. Superpower : 96- 82; 1929 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”.... 73- 25; ’25-’29 


Blue Ridge eu 30- 3; 1929 
Brazilian Traction . 82- 34; ’28-’29 


Central Pub. Service “A”.. 1. 58- 19; ’25-’29 
Central States Electric 120- 12; ’28-’29* 
Cities Service . 0.30y 91- 20; ’26-’29* A, 
Con. Gas (Baltimcre) . 146- 32; ’25-’29 136%- 


Electric Bond & Share 287- 50; ’28-’29 foe 3 


Ford of Canada “A” : 69- 25; 1929 3814- i8&% 
Ford of England ; : 24- 8; ’28-’29 23%4- 10% 


eg Sachs 226- 32; ’28-’29* 4634- 4% 
Gulf O Z 209- 45; ’22-’29 166%- 58% 
‘cali a 128- 28; ’23-’29 119 - 57% 
Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line .... 42- 8; ’28-’29 36%4- 5 
Middle West Utilities...... 8 57- 20; 1929 38 - 143% 
National Investors * 65- 10; 1929 30 - 3% 
New Jersey Zinc 88- 60; 1929 91%4- 45 
Newmont Mining 236- 43; ’25-’29 141%- 37% 
Niagara Hudson Power.. F 30- 11; 1929 24u%- 8% 
Northern States Power “: A” 301- 82: 22-29 1834-120 
Pennroad .2 30- 1234; 1929 16%- 5 
Pitney Bowes Post. Meter. 0.2 21- 8; 1929 20%- 5 
St. Regis Paper 50- 14; 1929 ~ - 105 
Shenandoah Corp 56 40- 7; 1929 - 2% 
Standard Oil of Indiana... 103- 49; ’23-’29* 207%. 30 
Standard Oil of Kentucky.. 1. 180- 29; ’23-’29*  401%4- 18% 
Standard Oil of Ohio b 134- 60; ’27-’29 10814- 43% 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 190- 18; ’25-’29*  8034- 33 
Swift & Co. 140-100; ’24-’29* 3414+ 27 
Transcont. Air Transport.. .. 36- 4; ’28-’29 10%- 3% 
9,000 ? United Founders ah 76- 25; 1929 44 - 6 
2,221 ; AS, United Light & Power “A” 62- 12; ’27-’29 56 - 19% 
1,775 » : 12, Utilities Power & Light.... 90- 13; ’25-’29* 28 - 734 
5,140 : Vacuum Oil 154- 57; ’24-’29* 977%- 4534 
*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 3ist. (e) Year 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended No- 


vember 30. (q) Before charges for depletion, (r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 
common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 
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Stocks Favored by Increased Buying 
from Veterans’ Loans 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 








FORBES for 





Stocks Affected by Consumptive Demand 






ESPITE the pop- Approx. Shares 1930 1931 Range NCREASED con- 
Dz: opinion that Price Div. Yield Outstanding Earnings High Low sumption of canned 

Wall Street bit- American Can...... 120 $5* 4.1% 2,473,998 $8.08 12034 106% goods in _ relieving 
terly opposed  enact- American Radiator.. 19 1 5.0 10,154,677, 1.91(a)19% 15% stricken drought areas 
ment of legislation in Johns-Manville 7223 41 750,000 3.40(b)74% 52% as well as in the or- 
behalf of war veterans, © Kroger Grocery.... 28 1 3.5 1,813,486 115 28% 18 imary growth of the 
ae view Gone not som = Montgomery Ward. 240%... 4,620,768 2.06(c)24% 1534 Population is counted 
= hiv ein to im Sears Roebuck... 58 21%4(d)4.2 4,797,924 3.01 58m 447% ree eee Aten. 
crease the loan value of *Including $1 extra. (a) 1929. (b) Nine months. (c) On class A stock. (d) Not can Can Company’s 
veterans’ service certi- including stock dividends. varied products. Conse- 
ficates was generally quently another §satis- 





disapproved by bond 
dealers, it is true, but 
many stock operators half-heartedly fav- 
ored the legislation. 

Bankers and traders interested chiefly 
in stocks saw in the situation a double- 
edged argument in which they felt certain 
to win no matter what the outcome. They 
felt that defeat of all plans that would 
involve Treasury financing on a large scale 
would remove a major disturbing market 
factor, while, on the other hand,, approval 
of a program that would result in a po- 
tential distribution of an additional $500,- 
000,000, to $1,000,000,000 to war veterans 
represented an increase in purchasing 
power that could not help benefiting pro- 
ducers and distributors of general mer- 
chandise as well as the building industry. 

Thus that part of the financial district 
that usually expresses its opinions in the 
share markets was inclined to favor cer- 
tain groups of stocks on the belief that a 
favorable result was certain no matter how 
Congress and the Administration leaders 
settled their differences. 


LTHOUGH optimists who strove to 
find the bright side of what bond 
dealers called unfavorable legislation in- 
sisted borrowing by vet- 


of business increase in 


spending. 


to gain by an 


OND dealers disapproved the bonus 

proposals, of course, on the ground 
that increased Treasury financing would 
shut off loans for private business by en- 
larging the demand for funds and lifting 
rates to levels which private borrowers 
would refuse to meet. Corporate and 
foreign financing provides the backbone of 
many investment firms’ business. Institu- 
tions, too, generally opposed the program 
on the theory that higher rates for money 
would reduce the value of their fixed-in- 
terest obligations. 

Among the companies in lines that 
would stand to benefit from an increased 
demand for consumption goods the follow- 
ing might be selected: Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., Montgomery Ward & Co. Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company, American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary, Johns Man- 
ville and American Can, as well as leading 
motor car producers, several of whose 
stocks were described in a recent issue 
on this page. 


factory year is antici- 

pated. The company re- 
cently reported a small rise in profits for 
1930 over 1929, one of the few concerns 
that continued to gain last year. 

The company is regarded as the largest 
manufacturer of tins and other kinds of 
containers used for packaging all kinds of 
commodities that meet with a wide con- 
sumptive demand. Besides its widespread 
domestic interests, the company holds a 
substantial interest in the British Can 
Shares, Inc., formed last year to enter the 
British field by acquisition of large hold- 
ings of the British Can Co., Ltd. 

Capitalization consists of 412,333 shares 
of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
of $100 par value and 2,473,998 shares of 
common stock of $25 par value. There is 
no funded debt. 

Net income last year rose to $22,883,000, 
equal after preferred dividends to $8.08 a 
share on the junior stock, from $22,724,000, 
or $8.02 a share, in 1929. Profit and loss 
surplus was increased to almost $70,000,- 
000 from $62,111,000 in 1929, while plant 
valuation increased to $136,843,000 from 
$127,274,000 without any new financing. 
Inventories in the year were reduced to 
$20,664,000 from $22,926,000. 

The company has 





erans almost certainly 
would not overtax the 
Treasury, stock opera- 
tors on the constructive 


450 ere of DOLLARS. T 
SEARS, ROEBUCK ad Co, SALES 





fae Ss 


maintained a fairly lib- 
eral dividend policy in 
recent years, the annual 





400 
side expressed the be- 
lief—or hope—that dis- 


tributions by the Gov- 350 


Fa 


rate having been in- 
creased a year ago toa 
$4 basis from $3 a share 





ernment would be large 
and would stimulate de- 


mand for consumption 300 


= 


previously. Extra divi- 
dends of $1 a share 
have been declared each 





goods and homes. Chain 
store companies, mail 


order houses, motor car 
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year for several years. 


NY boom in resi- 
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manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of building ma- 
terials were suggested 
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ably would be reflected in the business of 
the American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation, formed almost two years 
ago to acquire the two principal individual 
companies making up the fusion. Products 
include various kinds of heating apparatus, 
plumbing fixtures and similar equipment 
for homes and office buildings. 

A funded debt of about $10,000,000, 
chiefly twenty-year 4%4 per cent. deben- 
tures, precedes two classes of stock, con- 
sisting of 47,474 shares of $7 cumulative 
preferred stock and 10,154,677 shares of 
common stock. In addition, preferred 
shares of subsidiaries are outstanding to 
the amount of $2,425,200. 

A decrease in residential construction 
was given as the reason for the shrinkage 
in business volume and earnings in 1929 
from totals for the separate companies in 
1928. Consolidated net income for 1929 
amounted to $20,012,000, or $1.91 a share 
on the common stock. 

Directors decided late last year to reduce 
the dividend rate on the junior shares to 
an annual basis of $1 from $1.50. 


NOTHER factor in the building in- 
4% dustry whose shares are listed on the 
Stock Exchange is the Johns-Manville 
Corporation, a nationally known leader in 
asbestos products. Products include shin- 
gles, flooring, insulation, as well as auto- 
mobile brake linings and other items used 
in various industries which tend to diver- 
sify the company’s business. 

The company carried out an extensive 
expansion program in recent years, adding 
several manufacturers of roofing and tile 
flooring, together with the Stevens Sound 
Proofing Company. 

Capitalization consists of 75,000 shares 
of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
of $1U0 par value and 750,000 shares of 
common stock with a stated value of $20 a 
share. 

Net income declined rather sharply last 
year in face of an increase in sales volume, 
profits amounting to $2,943,000, equal to 
$3.40 a share on the common stock, in the 
first nine months of 1930, compared with 
$5,522,000, or $6.84 a share, in the cor- 
responding period of 1929. Net income in 
the third quarter dropped to $1,202,000, or 
$1.43 a share, from $2,483,000, or $3.14 a 
share, in the corresponding three months 
of 1929. 

The liberal dividend policy pursued by 
previous corporate units has been followed 
by this company since its formation in 
1926, the annual rate being $3 a share on 
the junior stock. 


HE Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 

pany is one of the largest producers 
of chain groceries and meat markets in 
the country, its individual stores number- 
ing somewhat more than 5,000. These are 
located principally through the Middle 
West. 

Except for 814 shares of 6 per cent. 
first preferred and 630 shares of 7 per 
cent. second preferred, capitalization con- 
sists of common stock of which there are 
outstanding 1,813,486 shares. There is no 
funded debt. 

Net profit for last year amounted to 
$2,168,000, equal to $1.15 a share on the 
junior stock, compared with $5,919,000, or 
$3.37 a share, in 1929. 





United Gas 


Corporation 


We recommend the purchase 
of both the Preferred and 
Common Stocks of United Gas 


Corporation at present prices. 





Traded in on the 
New York Curb Exchange 


G. E. Barrett & Co. 


Incorporated 
40 Wall Street, New York 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh St.Louis San Francisco 














Safety Guard 


Keeps fingers 
Clean 
Keeps bottle tightly 
Closed 





A Real 


Time Saver 
for 
Office..School...Home 


Sanford’s No. 500 Mucilage with the new 
flexible rubber spreader is quickest and 
easiest to apply — no time is wasted getting 
the correct amount of mucilage where wanted. 
It sticks and holds almost instantly. No 
sticky hands to wash. 
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Spreader 








Wedge Tip 
Wways Ready to Use 
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Dividends are being paid on the common 
stock at the annual rate of $1 a share. 


HE second largest mail order firm in 

the country, Montgomery Ward & 
Co., attracted attention in the stock market 
and in retail merchandising in recent years. 
The stock had a spectacular rise coincident 
with an expansion of a nation wide retail 
store system. 

A combination of adverse factors last 
year led to a sharp decline in profits and 
to discontinuation of distributions to 
shareholders. Extension of the chain store 
system was abruptly checked. Rapidly de- 
clining commodity prices contributed to 
unsatisfactory financial results because 
heavy inventory write-offs were necessi- 
tated. 

Important readjustments have been made, 
however, and the company is prepared to 
take advantage of any pick-up in sales 
volume. Improvement in rural conditions 
might be expected to be quickly reflected 
in the company’s business. 

Capitalization consists of 205,000 shares 
of Class A $7 stock and 4,620,768 shares 
of no par value common. 

Net income fell to $423,000, equal to 
$2.06 a share, on the class A stock, last 
year from $14,434,000, or $2.60 a share on 
the common stock in 1929. Inventories 
were reduced to $51,400,000 from $67,- 
100,000. 

Dividends were paid at the annual 
rate of $3 a share on the junior stock 
until August, when payments were discon- 
tinued. 


EARS, ROEBUCK & CO., the larg- 

est factor in the mail order field, had 
to contend with much the same condi- 
tions last year and experienced a recession 
in sales and earnings. Sears, besides its 
marchandising activities, is engaged in 
manufacturing to a certain extent, and 
produces about 10 per cent. of goods sold. 

Capitalization consists of 4,797,924 
shares of no par value common stock. 
There is no funded debt. 

Net income declined last year to $14,- 
308,000, equal to $3.01 a share on the stock, 
trom the 1929 record total of $30,057,000, 
equal to $6.62 a share. Sales dropped to 
$390,300,000 from $443,400,000. 

Cash dividends have been paid at the 
annual rate of $2.50 a share on the stock 
and quarterly dividends of 1 per cent. each 
in stock have been paid for two years. 


oe 


HE Sun Life Assurance Company of 

Canada reports new policies written 
during 1930 to the net amount of over 
$700,000,000, the largest in the company’s 
history of sixty years. 

This year the company celebrates its 
diamond jubilee. A graphic picture of its 
progress is shown in the report which dis- 
closes, decade by decade, its growth from 
assurances in force in 1880 of less than 
$4,000,000 to over $2,800,000,000 to-day; 
and of an accumulation of assets from less 
than $500,000 in 1880 to nearly $590,000,- 
at the present time. Even more striking 
is the fact that the company has paid to 
policy holders and beneficiaries since its 
organization over half a billion dollars— 
more than its entire assurance in force only 
ten years ago. 


ecAbout 
Important 


PEOPLE 


OHN C. TRAPHAGEN, until recently 

a vice-president of the Chase National 
Bank, was nominated for membership on 
the board of trustees of the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company. Mr. Trap- 
hagen is expected to be named president 
later to succeed Edwin G. Merrill, who 
will become chairman. 


Thomas A. Buckner, vice-president, suc- 
ceeds Darwin P. Kingsley as president of 
the New York Life 
Insurance Company, 
Mr. Kingsley becom- 

ing chairman. 

R. H. Faulkner has 
been elected president 
of the Auburn Auto- 
mobile Company, suc- 
ceeding E. L. Cord, 
who becomes chair- 

Thomas A. Buckner ™an. N. E. McDarby, 

Herbert Snow, E. O. 
Penry, H. D. Dunn and Arthur Landis 
were made vice-presidents. 

Charles W. Clark was elected president 
of the United Verde Copper Company. 
Robert E. Talley, formerly president, was 
made vice-president. 


Thomas L. Smith has been elected first 
vice-president of Standard Brands, Inc. 
He started his busi- 
ness career thirty 
years ago as a wagon 
salesman for the 
Fleischmann Yeast 
Company. When 
Standard Brands, Inc., 
came into existence he 
was a director and 
vice-president of the 
Fleischmann company. 
He entered Standard 
Brands as vice-president and géneral man- 
ager, and his new position makes him 
second in command of one of the largest 
food organizations in the world. 


C. King Woodbridge, widely known 
sales executive and industrialist, has been 
slected vice-president 
in charge of sales of 
Remington Rand Bus- 
iness Service, Inc. 
Juan F. Rivera, for- 
merly general man- 
ager of the Cuban 
branches of the Na- 
tional City Bank, has 
been elected vice-pres- 
C. King Woodbridge ident of the Interna- 
tional Banking Cor- 
poration—owned by National City—and 
will take charge of the corporation’s 
branches in Spain. 


Thomas L. Smith 


Floyd Leslie Carlisle was elected chair- 
man of the board of:directors of the New 
York Edison Company. 
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Rail Shipments 
Decline 


Drop in Car Loadings 
Forecasts Poor Earnings 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor Railway Age 


HERE appears to be a widespread 

opinion that general business is be- 

ginning to improve. Such improve- 
ment would not be immediately reflected in 
car loadings, and, in fact, thus far car 
loadings figures are not encouraging. The 
average decline in the entire year 1930, as 
compared with 1929, was 13 per cent. In 
the first five weeks of this year loadings 
were 23 per cent. less than in 1929, and 
18 per cent. less than in 1930. Apparently 
the earnings reported by the railways for 
January and February will be relatively 
the worst since the depression began. 
However, the declining tendency of traffic 
throughout the latter part of 1930 fore- 
casted very poor earnings during the first 
quarter or half of 1931. 

The managements of the railways are 
carrying on two hard struggles. One is to 
hold down their operating expenses enough 
to get some net operating income from the 
smallest gross earnings made since 1917. 
The other is to secure changes in govern- 
ment treatment of railways and other 
means of transportation that will cause 
them to compete on terms of economic 
equality. 


HE situation is a curious one. Business 

- men and the press seem to understand 
that the railways must be treated better 
if they are to have in future sufficient 
earning capacity to be financially self- 
supporting and to continue to render good 
service. The railway executives have defi- 
nitely suggested to regulating authorities, 
business men and the public measures that 
should be adopted to prevent a disaster to 
the railways, which would indefinitely post- 
pone the revival of general prosperity. 
Every measure the railway executives have 
suggested is, however, being vigorously 
opposed by one or more business interests 
from which, at the same time, emanate 
expressions of great friendliness and solici- 
tude. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
said in its last annual report: “However, 
the country still needs its railways and can 
support them.” That it still needs them 
is not questioned by anybody. That it 
must support them if it still needs them is 
obvious. That they cannot be supported 
without adequate traffic or with rates high 
enough to make the traffic handled yield 
a reasonable net return also is obvious. 

If those who oppose the definite policies 
advocated by the railway executives have 
any definite policies to offer as substitutes 
they should come forward with them. The 
railways need friends in positions of influ- 
ence who can look far enough beyond their 
apparent immediate political and business 
interests to see that every business in the 
country is being endangered by govern- 
ment policies which threaten to break 
down the country’s most important means 
of transportation. 
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Signs of Building Revival 


Confidence Returning—Gain in Resi- 


dential Construction 


in New York 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


HATEVER else may be said 

\ \ about it the early weeks of 1931 

have brought no setbacks to the 
construction industry. Here and there may 
be found some groups who register disap- 
pointment because the upward swing they 
hope for has not developed more clearly, 
but it is a fair statement to say that in 
most instances what has happened thus far 
in the new year has been about what was 
expected. No overnight improvement in 
the situation was looked for, and none has 
come. 

January and February developments 
have met the expectations of those who 
are predicting a satisfactory year in the 
construction field. They will remain in 
a satisfied frame of mind if during March 
and April the present trend continues. 
With the coming of May, however, they 
expect a more marked improvement and 
regard it as logical to believe that a dis- 
tinct upward swing will be in evidence 
from that time on through the Summer 
and Fall. 

Even if conditions were normal, a sea- 
sonal expansion could be looked for then. 
But with the industry emerging from a 
long slump there is double reason for ex- 
pecting a marked change for the better 
when Spring projects get under way. 


URING these opening weeks of 1931 

most leaders in the industry are fol- 
lowing the developments closely and are 
finding encouragement in what is taking 
place. Confidence is returning, and the 
prospects are being gauged with clearer 
vision. The belief is spreading that the 
worst is over as far as the construction 
industry is concerned and that such 
changes as now come will be along the 
line of gradual improvement. 

One reason for this belief is that in 
many States the Governors and Legisla- 
tures are planning new construction on an 
extensive scale. 


N New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, California and other im- 
portant States new building projects are 
being proposed on a large scale. Many of 
these projects it had not been intended to 
undertake at this time, but a strong public 


sentiment exists to go ahead now and the 
indications are that many millions of dol- 
lars will be made available for these pur- 
poses before the various legislatures 
adjourn. 

New York City will play an important 
part in what the year eventually brings 
forth, and for that reason the current 
developments in the metropolis are being 
followed with unusual interest. One of the 
outstanding causes of the poor showing 
last year was the tremendous slump in 
construction contracts in the nation’s 
largest city, and in this loss a vital factor 
was the great decrease in residential con- 
struction as compared with preceding 
years. 

If 1931 brings a revival of apartment- 
house building, as various observers believe 
it will, the metropolis once again will con- 
tribute impressively to the nation’s total 
construction for the year. 


NE puzzling factor in the New York 

City situation is commercial building, 
and it is an important one. To what ex- 
tent this class of projects may figure in 
the year’s developments is doubtful. Every- 
body realizes that a great deal depends on 
how rapidly business recovers from the 
depression. As general conditions improve, 
a wider market for office space will develop 
and a demand for more modern quarters 
than already have been provided will not 
be surprising. 

Recent surveys show that, with oc- 
casional exceptions, the great office build- 
ings erected during the last two years on 
Manhattan Island, especially in the Forty- 
second Street section, have rented well 
and that the range of vacancies is less 
than the 10 per cent. regarded as within 
the lines for safe financing. Hence, it may 
be that before many months the revival in 
residential construction will be followed 
by a _ revival in commercial projects, 
though not on any such scale as during 
recent years. But if the year’s construc- 
tion total in the metropolis actually is 
augmented to any considerable extent by 
this class of projects, it is certain such 
construction will not be undertaken until 
the new office space that still remains 
available has been absorbed. 





BUILDING CONTRACTS FLATTENING OUT 
(37 STATES IN MILLIONS Of DOLLARS - DODGE REPORTS) 
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Executive Personnel 
Service 


Advertising rates are $20.00 per column inch. 
Minimum size one inch. Large sizes must be in 
half inch multiples. Cash basis only. No adver- 
tizing accepted unless salary is $3,600 or higher. 
We seserve the right to reject any advertising we 
may deem undesirable. 











An Attractive 
Business Opportunity 


An Ohio manufacturer invites inquiries 
from substantial individuals or organiza- 
tions who may be interested in a Dis- 
tributor’s Franchise for a new and 
unique electrical convenience which is 
now ready for the market. Those hav- 
ing established contacts with Architects, 
Builders, Interior Decorators and Dealers 
in fine electrical equipment will be best 
qualified. The first letter should include 
a brief outline of experience, products 
handled, territory best known and some 
idea of financial responsibility. Address 
correspondence to P. O. Box 761, 
Dayton, Ohio. 











FORBES 
BUSINESS 
BOOK 
SERVICE 


Let Forbes Business Book 
Service solve your business 
reading problems for you! 


We are at your service to 
answer free of charge any ques- 
tions you may wish to ask, or give 
you any information you may de- 
sire concerning what are the most 
popular, valuable and instructive 
books on the various aspects of 
business and the business life. 


Recommendations of books are 
based on the opinions of experts 
and are made regardless of pub- 
lisher or author. We are glad to 
secure for you any book by any 
publisher, upon receipt of list price 
plus fifteen cents postage. 


Address all communications to 
The Librarian 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















How Many of Your 
Executives Read FORBES? 














Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful atten- 
tion. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 


E Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request 


(iishoim @ GAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York | 























Facts and Gitisdins 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the commer- 
cial and financial situation. 


you read the 


Sent for three months 
without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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CLARENCE HODSON 
& COMPANY, INC. 
Investment Securities 
Ask for Circular B-1 
165 Broadway, New York Est. 1893 





























INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for in- 
formation and opinions 
concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2 for each 
security, or $5 for three, 
by mail. Telephone and 
telegraph advice $5 and up 
according to the service 
required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Digest of 
RPORATION 


NEWS 


AMERICAN Brown’ Boverr- EL ecrric 
Corrp.—New York Shipbuilding Co., sub- 
sidiary, submitted low bid of $10,450,000 
for construction of last of 10,000-ton 
cruisers U. S. is permitted to construct 
under the London Treaty until 1933. 


Armour & Co. (ILL).—Plans in regard 
to distribution of canned fruits and veget- 
ables at wholesale, permitted under con- 
sent decree modification, are still unsettled 
and Armour is not likely to undertake any 
project until after final order modifying 
the decree has been entered in March. 


BALTIMORE & Onto Rartroap Co.— 
Daniel Willard, President, confirmed state- 
ment of Samuel Vauclain, chairman of 
that discus- 
sions had been held on purchase by B. &. 
O. of old Baldwin plant in Philadelphia 
for use as site for new Union Station, but 
pointed out nothing definite could be done 
until railroad consolidation plan recently 
announced became effective. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL Corp.—Announced 


| agreement to acquire all of steel fabricat- 


ing properties and business of McClintic- 
Marshall Corp. of Pittsburgh. 

Borven Co.—Closed contracts for estab- 
lishment of frozen citrus juice plant at 
Union Terminals in Tampa to supply 
Greater New York with fresh citrus juice 
daily. 

Boston & MatneE RatLroap—Interstate 


| Commerce Commission announced final val- 


vation at $230,894,738, as of June 30, 1914. 


BrooKLtyn Epison Co., Inc.—Offering 


| stockholders of record Feb. 21, 1931, rights 


to subscribe to 100,000 additional shares 


| of common at $100 a share in ratio of one 


new share for each nine held. 
expire March 16, 1931. 


Butova WatcH Co., Inc. — Declared 
quarterly dividend at 37%4 cents a share on 
common, payable March 1 to holders of 
record Feb. 16, 1931, placing stock on a 
$1.50 annual basis against $3 paid previ- 
ously. 


Rights 


CLraupE Neon Licuts, Inxc.—Federal 
Judge Coleman, New York, handed down 


| an opinion holding American Neon Light 


Corp. and Neon Tube Sign Corp. guilty 


| of infringing patents obtained by George 


Claude covering Neon light principle. 


EastMAN Kopak Co.—-Has developed 


| new type of motion picture film approxi- 
| mately three times as 


“fast” as that pre- 


viously used. 


Corr.—This company. 
General. Motors Corp. 


Etuyt GASOLINE 
owned jointly by 


| and Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) announced 
| an increase in its 1931 advertising budget. 


About $12,000,000 was devoted in 1930 to 
advertising Ethyl gasoline. 


Forp Moror Co., Lrp.—Ford car has 
taken lead in sales over all others in Ber- 
lin, including German-made automobiles, 
cvertaking its nearest competitor, a Ger- 
man car, in October. It continued lead 
in November, 1930. In Berlin and in 
Germany, as a whole, more Ford trucks 
were sold than any other make. 


Forp Moror Co.—Ordered two 300-foot 
cargo ships for service between Great 
Lakes and Atlantic Seaboard from Great 
Lakes Engineering Works. Ships would 
be built for canal and coastwise work, but 
for present would be operated between 
plants of Ford Motor Co. at River Rouge 
and Edgewater, N. J. Increased dealer 
discounts to a flat 22% from a graduated 
scale ranging from 17% to 21%, in effect 
since April, 1929. Reports from 48 states 
showed that during 1930 there were reg- 
istered 1,055,087 Ford passenger cars, 
against 1,310,135 in 1929, a decrease of 
19.4%. During December, 1930, Ford reg- 
istrations declined 42.8% to 29,651 cars 
from 51,826 in December. 


GENERAL Evectric Co.—Success in trans- 
mission of television images to Germany, 
as well as in making motion picture films 
of scenes received by radio in television, 
was reported at Schenectady laboratories. 


GENERAL Motors Corp.—Returns from 
48 states showed that during 1930 there 
were registered 906,164 passenger cars 
manufactured by subsidiaries of this com- 
pany, against 1,271,129 in 1929, decrease 
of 28.7%. January, 1931, production of 
Chevrolet Motor Co. totaled 70,766 cars 
and trucks, against 64,019 in December, 
1930. This set new output record for Jan- 
uary in any year and was third month in 
succession to establish new high produc- 
tion marks over previous months. 


INTERNATIONAL Tet. & TEL. CorP.— 
Cable volume of All America Cables, Inc., 
and Commercial Cables, affiliates, in 1930 
was approximately 6% under 1929 levels. 
Foreign business showed small gains be- 
cause of greater number of telephone sta- 
tions installed. Volume per station con- 
tinued to decline. Sales of company’s 
equipment manufacturing subsidiaries ex- 
ceeded the $55,000,000 reported in 1929. 


Jewe Tea Co., Inc—Declared quarterly 
dividend of $1 a share on common, pay- 
able April 15, to holders of record April 
1, 1931, placing common on annual basis 
of $4 a share against $3 paid previously. 


NATIONAL Raprator Co. — Announced 
plan for reorganization. Interest on new 
debentures would be cumulative, but pay- 
able out of new company’s net earnings. 
Holders of the 6%4% debentures to re- 
ceive for each $1,000 of debentures $500 
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of new debentures, five shares of new pre- 
ferred stock and 20 shares of new common. 
Holders of $7 preferred stock to receive 
for each share one share of new common, 
and holders of old common to receive a 
stock warrant granting right to purchase at 
$20 a share before July 1, 1941, one share 
of new common for every three shares 
of deposited common upon payment to 
depositary for the account of reorganization 
committee of $1 for each share of new 
common covered by such stock warrant. 


NorroLk & WesTERN Raitway Co.— 
Entrance into Columbus, Ohio, has been 
improved by building of 25 miles of addi- 
tional track, elimination of ten grade cross- 
ings and the construction of an obstructed 
four-mile track line into city. Project. was 
started in October, 1928, and involved an 
expenditure of approximately $4,000,000. 
Capacity of Columbus yard was increased 
to 3,750 cars from 1,600. 


Paciric Gas & ELectric Co.—At close 
of 1930 North American Co. held 32% of 
common and 20% of the combined common 
and preferred stocks of this company. 


PENNSYLVANIA RaiLroap Co. — Annual 
meeting of stockholders to be held on April 
14, 1931, when question of authorizing an 
increase of indebtedness in aggregate 
amount of $150,000,000 of road to be made 
when and as prescribed by directors will 
be presented to the meeting. 


PackArp Morork Car Co.—aA_ Packard 
Diesel engined plane has completed a tour 
which covered 12,000 miles at a total fuel 
cost of $108.20, or nine-tenths of a cent 
a mile. Total time in air was 123 hours. 
Total amount of fuel consumed was 1,082 
gallons, making an average consumption of 
8.8 gallons per hour. 


Rapio Corp. oF AMERICA. — United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Phila- 
delphia, upheld Federal District Court that 
patent pooling agreement between this com- 
pany, General Electric Co., Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., American 
Tel. & Tel. Co. and several other com- 
panies was in violation of Clayton Anti- 
Trust Law. Company will appeal. 

SOUTHERN Pactric Co.—To try out pas- 
senger fare rate of one cent a mile on its 


lines in seven Western states in an effort | 
to stimulate rail travel. Regular fare was | 


3'%4 cents a mile. 


Unitep Cigar Stores Co. or AMERICA | 
—Well fortified with cash and quick as- | 


sets and it is reported likely that this year 
will reduce considerably or pay off entirely 


the preferred stock accumulations, amount- | 


ing to $7.50 a share. 


WEsSrINGHOUSE ExLecrric & MANUFAC- 


TURING Co. — Effective March 1, 1931, | 
omitted all Saturday operations except as | 
it involved the maintaining of adequate | 
service with customers and others with | 


whom they did business. Plan to be fol- 


lowed was to shorten working week to | 
extent represented by work normally re- | 
quired on Saturday throughout company. | 
Reduction of service represented approxi- | 


mately 10% and that amount would apply 
to all salaried employes. 


WESTERN Mary_anp Raitway Co. — 
Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
rounced final valuation of properties at 
$72,019,111, as of june 30, 1919. 





Pioneer HYDRO-ELECTRIC ENTERPRISE on the 
Saint John River, and the largest in the Maritime Provinces, 
International’s development at Grand Falls is a substantial 
factor in keeping New Brunswick abreast the steady growth 
of Canadian industry. 

Development of Grand Falls was undertaken in 1926, 
when the cooperation of five sovereignties—the Dominion 
of Canada, the United States, the Provinces of New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec, and the State of Maine—made it possible 
for International to harness this long-wasted power. Two 
years later, the first generator in an 80,000 horsepower 


plant took up the service of New Brunswick industry; by 


another year, two additional units were in operation; and 


the fourth unit was completed early in 1931. 


Power from Grand Falls is utilized, under long-term 
contracts, by the Fraser Companies Limited, at Edmunston, 
and New Brunswick International Paper Company, at 
Dalhousie. In addition, Saint John River Power Company 
has contracts with the municipalities of Grand Falls and 


Dalhousie, and serves St. Leonards. 


Canadian Hydro-Electric Corporation Limited, compris- 
ing Saint John River Power Company, Gatineau Power 
Company and Gatineau Electric Light Company Limited, is 
a direct subsidiary of International Hydro-Electric System, 
and one of the principal units in the $400,000,000 power and 
utility organization controlled by International Paper and 


Power Company. 


Securities of International Paper and Power 
Company, International Hydro-Electric System, 
New England Power Association, Canadian 
Hydro-Electric Corporation and other companies 
comprising the “International Group” are held by 
over 70,000 investors in the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain. For information, consult your 
broker or write direct to 


INTERNATIONAL 


Paper and Power Securities, Inc. 


220 East 42nd Street, New York City 

















UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


vW 


A holding company controlling 
United States Electric Power 
Corporation and American 


Founders Corporation. 


ls. 





























FOR SALE OR RENT 


Modern Manufacturing Plant, suitable for any kind of 
manufacturing business. Covers entire city block—60,000 
square feet of floor space. Any portion of building not 
needed can be rented. Attractive Price. Good Terms. 


OLIVER B. BRADLEY, TRUSTEE 
Cor. Summer & Jackson Streets 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


























BUSINESS, FINANCE, BUSINESS OF LIFE 


24 issues of constructive editorial service 


FORBES 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please enter my subscription to FORBES for 
one year and send me a bill for $5.00. 


45 IES. 925s ria a cet 
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INVESTMENT 
Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


BookLtetT FR — Describes the Insull 
Utility Investments, Inc., and Corpora- 
tion Securities Co. of Chicago, and the 
companies whose securities they hold. 
Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 72 West 
Adams St., Chicago. 


Tue Bacue Review—Gives informa- 
tion on events which affect the commercial 
and financial situation. Sent free for three 
months by J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New York. 


SEcuRITY SALESMANSHIP, THE PRoFEs- 
s1on—Send to Babson Institute, Extension 
Division, Babson Park, Mass., for a copy 
of free booklet 2022 describing the train- 
ing they offer. 


Opp Lor Trapinc—Booklet F462 ex- 
plains many advantages offered both to 
large and small investors in diversifying 
their holdings. John Muir & Co., 39 
Broadway, New York. 


CrrcuLtar B-73—Describes the Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric System and As- 
sociated Securities. Write General Utili- 
ty Securities, 61 Broadway, New York, 
for a copy. 


WHat THE INVESTOR SHOULD KNow— 
A 28-page booklet for the investor rather 
than the speculator, listing 11 points of 
analysis before making an investment. Ask 
Clarence Hodson & Company, 165 Broad- 
way, New York, for circular B-1. 


Stock EXCHANGE SERVICE FOR THE 
SMALL INvEstor—M. C. Bouvier & Co., 
20 Broad Street, New York, will send this 
booklet upon request. 


TraDING MetrHops—Helpful booket J9, 
of interest to investors and traders, is 
offered by Chisholm & Chapman, 52 
Broadway, New York. 


THE LEHMAN CorPoRATION—A copy of 
the report as of December 31, 1930, con- 
taining a balance sheet as of that date, a 
statement of income and profit and loss 
account, and a list of holdings, may be ob- 
tairied from the Lehman Corporation, One 
South William St., New York. 


STEWART-WARNER CorPoRATION — List 
of products manufactured, together with 
latest financial report, may be had upon 
application to Stewart-Warner Corpora- 
tion, 1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 


Citres ServicE—Detailed information 
about Cities Service Common stock and 
the organization behind it, will be sent 
upon request to Henry L. Doherty & Com- 
pany, 60 Wall St., New York. Ask for 
booklet 006C-16. 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Advertising His Business? 

The speaker was a brilliant orator, and 
the audience gave him proper attention, 
except for one man in the crowd who 
made things bad both for the speaker and 
the listeners, by shouting out “Liar! 
Liar!” After about a dozen repetitions of 
this, the orator paused and pointing to the 
tormentor, said: “If the gentleman who 
persists in his remarks will be good 
enough to tell us his name, instead of merely 
shouting out his profession, I am sure 
we will be glad to make his acquaintance.” 
—$5 prize to A. Kelly, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Looking Up 


“How’s business with you, old 


Shaw : 
man?” 

Pshaw: “Oh, lookin’ up.” 

Shaw: “What do you mean, looking 
up?” 

Pshaw: “Well, it’s flat on its back, isn’t 


it?”—Prize of Forses book to J. A. Witle, 
Utica, N. Y. 


There Was a Reason 


The engineer had just succeeded at last 
in getting the train up a very steep grade 
in the Rockies, and brought the train to a 
stop at the station. 

“Phew,” he said, spying the new brake- 
man, whose first trip it was, “we sure 
had a hard time making it up here, didn’t 
we? 

“T’'ll say we did,” replied the brakeman, 
“and we'd have slipped back down that 
mountain, if I hadn’t kept the brakes on 
tight.”—Wall Street Journal. 


Gifted 


“Well, Joe, old kid, I landed a jov in a 
drug store.” 


“Why, I didn't know you could cook.”— 
Exchange. 
A Detour 
Golfer: “This golf course is terrible, 
caddy.” 


Caddy: “This ain't the golf course, sir. 
You got off it an hour ago.”—Clipped. 


Boost or Knock? 


“That Smith Boy, who used to work 


for you, wants to hire out to me. Is he 
steady ?” 
“Steady? If he was any steadier, he’d 


be motionless.”—Exchange. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 
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AMERICAN WATER Works 
aso LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
(of Delaware) 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 








A regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 


= share on the $6 Series, First Pre- 
rred Stock of the Company, for the 
uarter ending March 31, 1931, has been 
leclared payable April 1, 1931, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on March 12, 1931. 

W. K. Dunpar, Secretary. 








San Francisco, February 4, 1931. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California, held this 
day, regular dividend Number Twenty, of 62%%4c 
a share, was declared, payable on March 16, 1931, 
to all stockholders of record as shown by the 
transfer books of the corporation in San Fran- 
cisco and New York at the close of business on 
February 16, 1931. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
February 19th, 1931 
HE Board of Directors of Loew's incor- 
porated has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock of this 
Company, payable on the 31st of March 
1931 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on the 14th day of March, 1931. 
Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 








E. 1, DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Del., February 16, 1931. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of $1.00 per share on the outstanding 
par value Common Stock of this Company, 
payable on March 14, 1931, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on February 26, 
1931; also dividend of $1.50 a share on the out- 
standing debenture stock of this Company, pay- 
able on April 25, 1931 to stockholders of record 

at the close of business on April 10, 1931. 


CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 





TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a distribu- 
tion of $1.00 per share on the Company’s 2,540,- 
000 shares of capital stock without nominal or 
par value, payable on March 16, 1931, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
March 2, 1931. 

Stockholders will be advised later as to what 
portion of said distribution is from Free Sur- 
plus ard what from Reserve for Depletion. 


H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 





ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE CO. 
$6 PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock of Electric Bond 
and Share ee has been declared for pay- 
ment on May 1, 1931, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on April 4, 1931. 

Holders of record of Preferred Stock of Electric 
Bond and Share Company (old company) are 
to be treated for the purpose of this dividend as 
the holders of $6 Preferred Stock of Electric 
Borfd and Share Company (new company). 

$5 PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 

The regular y ane dividend of $1.25 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of Electric Bond 
and Share Company has been declared for pay- 
ment on May 1, 1931, to os of record 
at the close of business on April 4, 


A. C. RAY, nc aE 








Monongahela West Penn | 


Public Service Company 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors of the Monon- 


gahela West Penn Public Service Com- 
pany has declared quarterly dividend No. | 








31 of one and three-quarters per cent 
(4334¢ per share) upon the 7% Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1931, —— April 1, 
1931, to stockholders of record at the 




















close of business March 14, 1931. 
| S. E. Mitter, Secretary. 

















CParamount GPictures 


PARAMOUNT PUBLIX CORPORATION 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
Me TAKE NOTICE that the 
Board of Directors has this day declared a 
yong dividend eee .00 per share on 
e Common Stock of this Corporation 
ae March 28th, oy to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close df business on 
March 6th, 1931. 
ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 


February 9th, 1931. Secretary 











Electric Bond and Share Company 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


Directors of Electric Bond and Share Company 
have declared a quarterly dividend at the rate of 
1¥%9% on each share of Common Stock outstane- 
ing, payable (3/200ths of a share) in Common 
Stock of the Company April 15, 1931, to holders 
of record at the close of business on March 7, 
1931. A similar dividend at the same rate was 
declared payable on Common Stock of the Com- 
any issued after March 7, 1931, for Common 
tock of Electric Investors Inc. under the Plan 
and Agreement of Reorganization dated Septem- 
ber 23, 1929. 

Holders of record of Common Stock of Electric 
Bond and Share Securities Corporation are to be 
treated for the purpose of this dividend as the 
hoiders of record of the number of shares of ¢ Com- 
mon Stock of Electric Bond and Share Company 
which holders of Electric Bond and Share Securi- 
ties Corporation are entitled to receive upon due 
surrender of their certificates. 

Scrip certificates to be issued for the fractional 
shares to which stockholders will be entitled may 
be exchanged for certificates for full paid shares of 
Common Stock »f the Company when presented 
in amounts aggregating integral ut such 
scrip certificates will be void on and after pane 
1, 1940. They will carry no voting right, d 


dend or interest. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 











Avan Teron AND TeLeGRAPH COMPANY 
166th Dividend 

\ Tue regular quarterly 
) dividend of Two Dollars 
g and Twenty-Five Cents 






ae” = ( $2.25) per share will be 
paid on te 15, 1931, to stockholders 
of record = the close of business on 

March 14, 1931. 
H. be A SMITH, Treasurer. 
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The HOW, the WHERE, and the WHEN 


of Profitable Business 
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FTER the right product has 

been made at the right price, 
the HOW of selling it profitably 
lies in determining the WHERE 
and the WHEN of the market. 


The WHERE of profitable busi- 
ness is only partially geograph- 
ical. A research of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce shows 
that 237 counties in the country, 
only 8% of the total, do 81% of 
all industrial purchasing. An- 
other research of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce shows 
that 10% of all manufacturing 
establishments in the country do 
78% of all business and employ 
70% of all workers. 


Thus, concentration in areas 
where purchasing power is great- 
est and further concentration 
among the larger establishments 
in these areas constitute the 
WHERE of profitable business. 

The WHEN of profitable busi- 
ness is both actual and psycho- 
logical. The FORBES Map of 
Business Conditions shows where 
business is actually good. The 
WHEN of profitable business is 


FORBES 


= | 


E10 -coees 


determined also by the mental 
attitude of managing executives. 


Readers of FORBES are given 
not only the facts of business 
but forecasts of economic, so- 
ciological, and financial trends 
as they affect the future. 
And, in addition to supplying 
facts and forecasts, FORBES is 
edited with the intent to rouse 
men to action. The reading of 
FORBES impels executives to 
conquer circumstance and carry 
out aggressive and intelligent 
business development programs. 
The editorial pages of FORBES 
determine the actual and psy- 
chological WHEN of profitable 
business. 


For an economical and effective 
advertising program to _ sell 
products to commerce and in- 
dustry, the advertising pages of 
FORBES are the HOW, the 
WHERE, and the WHEN of 
profitable business. Here is a 
market concentrated among 
those who decide on purchases 
in large-volume concerns in pre- 
ferred buying areas. 


Send for facts on the HOW, the 
WHERE, and the WHEN of 
profitable business as indicated 
by the research of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce correl- 
ated with facts on FORBES 
circulation. Check the list for 
the exhibits you want. 





A. Dept. of Commerce survey of pre- 
ferred U. S. purchasing areas and 
FORBES circulation count in those 
areas. 

. Summary of Dept. of Commerce 
survey of concentration of manu- 
facturing among large-volume con- 
cerns and representative list of 
concerns rated over $1,000,000 sub- 
scribing to FORBES. 

. Reprint of FORBES Map of Busi- 
ness Conditions for past twelve 
months. 


FORBES 
120 5th Avenue, New York 
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